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A VALUABLE WORK NOT FULLY UTILIZED 


ORTY or more scientists of the geologic 
Foranch of the Geological Survey, with their 

assistants, are now scattered throughout the 
United States, making in the summer season those 
field studies that serve as a basis for determining 
the probable mineral character and value of the 
public domain which remains under the care of 
the Department of the Interior, and that furnish 
other geologic information of use to the public. 

The greater part of this geological work is in 
the Western States, where interest in mineral 
resources is keener than in the East, and where 
the Government is more directly concerned because 
of its ownership of large bodies of public lands. 

Four geologic groups are in the State of Montana. 
Two of these, under the direction of geologists 
experienced in the field of metals, are conducting 
surveys in the region tributary to Helena. This 
project is supported by local cooperation. In 
southern and east-central Montana two geologic 
groups are mapping the coal fields of that portion 
of the State. This task has been carried forward 
slowly for years, and the progress being made this 
season is merely a part of the systematic continu- 
ing study of this resource. The work is conducted 
in great detail. It includes an examination of 
practically all outcrops, and results eventually in 
maps showing the positions of these outcrops and 
in reports giving in detail the thicknesses of in- 
dividual beds and the tonnage of the coals under- 
lying the areas examined. 

In central Idaho one geologic party is studying 
the deposits of metals which are associated with 
the great granite intrusions of the central part 
of the State. Another geologic party, in eastern 
Idaho, is continuing the mapping of the phosphate 
deposits, which constitute one of the immediate 
and prospective sources of fertilizers for the agri- 
cultural industry of the United States. 

In Nevada three areas are under examination— 
one, the Charleston Peak region west of Las 
Vegas; another, the Ivanpah region immediately 
to the south, and a third, the Silver Peak area 
west of Goldfield. The Ivanpah region extends 
across the Nevada line into California, so that a 


small part of the latter State is included in this 
study. 





In northern California, in Plumas County, an 
examination of the copper deposits is under way. 
This is being conducted by one of the experienced 
geologists of the Survey staff who is a member 
of the faculty of Yale University. 

In southeastern Utah systematic work is being 
done along the canyons tributary to the San Juan 
and the Colorado. This investigation will extend 
westward to include Navajo Mountain. It is a part 
of the systematic study of the plateaus of the 
canyon region directed to a determination of the 
structure of the rocks underlying these plateaus, 
this structure being of acute interest to those 
who are attempting to develop the oil resources 
of the West. 


In an adjacent area in northwestern New Mexico 
another geologic party is studying the coals of 
the great San Juan Basin. Other resources in 
New Mexico are also receiving their share of at- 
tention. In the Magdalena mining district cooper- 
ative work is being carried on with the director 
of the State Bureau of Mines and Mineral Re- 
sources. Work on the Santa Rita mining district, 
begun some years ago, is being brought to com- 
pletion, and attention is begin given to the exist- 
ence of potash deposits in the great salt basin 
of the southeastern part of the State. 


In Colorado an extensive cooperative project, 
begun two or three years ago, is being continued 
energetically. The expenses of this work are 
shared between the State and the United States 
Geological Survey. Five geologists from the latter 
organization are assigned to the study and two 
topographers are making the base maps which the 
geologists need. In this work an attempt is being 
made to apply geologic research directly to the 
problem of ore finding. The yield of metals from 
many of the great mining camps within the State 
boundaries has definitely declined as compared 
with the past, and the mining industry desires to 
invoke all the aid geology can give it in seeking 
hidden extensions of the old ore bodies or in finding 
new ones. 


In Texas progress is being made on the slow 
task of preparing a new geologic map of the State 
on a scale that will be adequate for the use par- 
ticularly of the petroleum industry. This work 
was begun three or four years ago and may take 
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as many more years for its completion. Texas 
is an empire in itself covering more than 265,000 
square miles. The preparation of a detailed geo- 
logic map is therefore a task of much magnitude. 
Such maps are in great demand, and the Survey, 
either directly or by cooperation with State organ- 
izations, has been instrumental in the preparation 
of a number in recent years. Among these may 
be mentioned maps of Arizona, Oklahoma, Ala- 
bama, and Wyoming. Others in course of prep- 
aration cover New Mexico, Virginia, Arkansas, and 
Florida. Still others are contemplated. 

In addition to the cooperative work on the State 
map in Arkansas, another cooperative project 
there involves the study of possible lead and zinc 
deposits in the northern part of the State. 

Cooperative work is also under way with the 
Illinois Geological Survey, with which the Federal 
Geological Survey cooperates extensively in the 


preparation of topographical maps, and less exten- 
sively in a study of the geologic problems of the 
State. 

The iron ores of the South are receiving more 
or less constant attention from the Survey. An 
agreement has been entered into with the Geo- 
logical Survey of Alabama for a cooperative study 
of the ores of that State. A review is under way 
of the iron ore situation in Virginia and some of 
those of Tennessee are treated in reports about 
to be issued. 

Pennsylvania, New York, and New England are 
not neglected in this work. To each of these States 
or groups of States the Survey has assigned mem- 
bers of its geologic staff who are at work on 
research problems. Among the problems thus at- 
tacked is that of the mild earth tremors, a number 
of which have been felt in New England in recent 
years. 


A GRAPHIC PICTURE OF EROSION DAMAGE 


of human life, the blocking of highways and 

the burying of farm machinery as the result 
of erosion and the spread of gigantic gullies in 
some farming areas of the Middle West are 
graphically described by Inspector H. H. Bennett 
of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils in a letter 
just received by Dr. A. G. McCall, chief of Soil 
Investigations of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

Inspector Bennett in a recent circular on soil 
erosion, published by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, pointed out that erosion costs the farmers 
of the United States more than $200,000,000 annu- 
ally. Writing during a tour of inspection which 
has included studies of soils in Ohio, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, lowa, and Nebraska, he describes some of 
the worst results of erosion: 

“Within four years one farm valued at $15,000 
has been practically destroyed by a gully that 
ranges to 60 feet in depth and nearly a mile in 
length. This gully has branched out over the 
valley and cut to pieces the fine lands that formerly 
occupied it. It can not be stopped now—not by a 
single farmer. 
What land is left is being used very largely for 
corn, and this soil is going at a very rapid rate. 
In one field recent rains cut gullies more than two 
feet deep. The yield of corn will scarcely pay for 
the harvesting. 

“This gully has not stopped at destroying an 
entire farm and parts of others. It discharges 
enormous amounts of sand onto alluvial lands 
below and fills the culverts along the highway 
with sand. During one rain, in 1925, sand was 
piled up to a depth of eight feet in one place. Here 
it buried a tractor, a mowing machine, a hay rake 
and a wagon. The tractor and wagon were dug 


R ‘or nan destruction of fertile farms, the loss 


The task is entirely too great.- 


out, but the rake and mowing machine still remain 
covered. In addition, some concrete culverts have 
been completely buried along this highway where 
there are many gullies of this type. 

“In another gully of this locality a man was 
killed by being buried under falling soil while 
working on flumes to stop the huge gully that was 
continually forcing a highway to be moved back 
after every rain. 

“We found here the record gully for rapid ad- 
vancement, according to my experience. This is 
on a farm worth probably $20,000. This gully 
is about 30 feet deep. It advanced nearly half 
a mile in two years and is now branching out. 
Unless it can be held in leash by a system of 
terracing and head fiumes it will surely destroy 
this farm within a few years.” 

Referring to sheet erosion as a more extensive 
thief of agricultural land than gullies, this soil 
specialist says its ravages are by no means con- 
fined to fertile loessial soils like those of Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri, but affect the 
glacial soils and those derived from shale, sand- 
stone and limestone in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin. The process of disastrous sheet erosion 
in the Middle West is described by Inspector Ben- 
nett as follows: 

“In Wisconsin on a slope that has been in con- 
tinuous use for about a generation the depth of 
soil down to disintegrated sandstone ranged from 
4 to 11 inches, and this soil was all poor subsoil 
material producing about one-fifth of a ton of 
timothy to the acre, with some bare spots. On 
the slope facing this, just cleared and not yet 
plowed, there was a deep layer of splendid silt 
loam, overlaying silty clay loam. Here the depth 
to rotten rock, the basal material, ranged from 
14 inches to more than 3 feet.” 
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WELL KNOWN LIME PLANT KEPT ABREAST 
BY LEHIGH LIME COMPANY 


in southern Indiana is being operated at 

Mitchell by the Lehigh Lime Company. This 
plant has always been under progressive manage- 
ment and the machinery and products are thor- 
oughly modern. It has passed through all the 
stages of manufacture from the first crude kilns of 
the temporary groundhog pattern, that was later 
replaced by the intermittent pot kiln, which in turn 
was superseded by the continuous steel shell kiln 
and the modern hydrating process. Parts of the 
walls of these early kilns may still be seen in the 
hillsides adjacent to the quarry. 

The early history of lime manufacture in this 
section is somewhat hazy, but it is known that four 
pioneer stone men in the late sixties or early 
seventies came into this region from the Bedford 
stone district a few miles north of Mitchell and 
opened a quarry for the purpose of getting out 
building stone similar to that produced by the 
Bedford quarries. Their attempt failed, for the 
Bedford limestone here lies under a very thick 
stratum of Mitchell limestone, that is unfit for 
building stone. But their efforts were not entirely 


Ox of the oldest lime manufacturing plants 


wasted, for they showed the presence of an im- 
mense bed of Mitchell limestone which was com- 
posed almost purely of carbonate of lime, and pro- 
vided an ideal material for the manufacture of 
lime. 





Following their experiments a lime plant was 
opened in the early seventies near the present 
quarry, and operations started by Asa Irwin. At 
first he used the old style groundhog pattern kiln, 
made by heaping up rough stones in front of a 
hillside hole and using logs for fuel. Later this 
was replaced with an intermittent wood-burning 
pot kiln that he designed and built himself. In 
1895 the plant was purchased by Adam L. Beck, 
who organized the business under the name of the 
Mitchell Lime Company, and under which name 
it operated until 1905 when it was sold to the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Company, and the name 
changed to the Lehigh Lime Company. 

The company owns and operates two complete 
lime manufacturing plants. Plant A consists of 
six steel kilns and a quarry located on the C. I. & L. 
railroad about a mile north of Mitchell. It employs 
regularly about 18 men, and produces nothing but 
bulk quicklime. Plant B consists of 12 steel kilns 
and a quarry, also a hydrating plant and a crusher 
house, located on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad 
about two miles northeast of Mitchell. It employs 
regularly about 100 men and produces both bulk 
quicklime and hydrated lime, also a considerable 
quantity of crushed stone for road building and 
maintenance and general concret work. Both of 
these plants are under the direction of W. H. Weit- 
knecht, superintendent of the Lehigh Portland Ce- 
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ment Company, and A. N. Palmer, chief clerk of 
the lime company. 

When business is slack, plant A continues to 
operate but the number of kilns in production are 
reduced, and the others are slow fired to curtail 
the output. At plant B production also is gauged 
to meet the demand, but here the surplus either 
can be put through the hydrator and stored as 
hydrated lime, or the stone can be crushed and 
used for concrete work. Both plants were oper- 
ating slightly under 50 per cent capacity at the 
time this article was written. The kilns in both 
plants are 614 feet in diameter and 35 feet high, 
with a capacity of about 11 tons in a 24 hour run. 


The buildings and quarry at plant B, including 
a considerable tract from which the stone has been 
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removed, and space occupied by 30 rental houses, 
consists of about 50 acres. Plant A occupies about 
the same acreage, with 15 rental houses. This 
however, is not an indication of the actual extent 
of the property, for the company owns about 400 
acres of stone land in this vicinity that is being 
held for future development. Since these two 
plants are operated under practically the same con- 
ditions, no attempt will be made to describe plant A 
in detail, and the information given here applies 
only to plant B unless stated otherwise. 

In the quarry a ledge of Mitchell limestone is 
being worked and the stratification is such that 
the high calcium lime is hand picked for the kilns 
by experienced stone breakers under the direction 
of a foreman who is an expert in the selection 
of good limestone. The stone of a high silica con- 
tent is culled out and sent to the crusher where 
it is crushed and screened into various sizes for 
highway work, both concrete and macadam, and 
for general concrete work. The stone in the face 
of the ledge is carefully inspected and samples are 
taken at intervals and analyzed so that the fore- 
man may know just where the highest quality 
stone lies. To show the thoroughness with which 
this work is done, Mr. Palmer explained that they 
have taken as high as fifty samples in one day. 
The stone used for lime must run at least 
97 per cent carbonate of lime. Anything under 
that is rejected and sent to the crushed stone de- 
partment. 

The overburden here is light, consisting of three 
to six feet of clay and soil. Different methods have 
been used for its removal, including teams and 
scrapers, hydraulic stripping pumps, and shovel. 
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For drilling, one Sanderson Cyclone well drill is 
used, operated by steam. It drills a six-inch hole 
at the rate of four and a half feet an hour. The 
holes are sunk to the bottom of the stone which 
varies from 30 to 85 feet thick, and the entire 
face is worked. It has been found more satisfac- 
tory to shoot a large quantity at one time, and 
the shots are usually large enough to supply suf- 
ficient stone for several months run. Two No. 430 
B. C. R. Ingersoll-Rand jack hammers of the do- 
mestic type, and one Ingersoll-Rand tripod drill are 
used for breaking up the stone. 


After being broken up the stone is loaded by 
hand into Koppel side dump cars, with capacity of 
three tons. There are 40 of these cars used. for 
both lime and crushed stone. Twenty-eight men 
are employed as stone breakers and car loaders. 
They are paid on a piece work basis. From the 
rock pile the stone is hauled by a No. 953 Daven- 
port steam locomotive on a 36-inch gauge track to 
the scale house where it is weighed by a Fairbanks 
Morse scale. After being weighed, the cars are 
separated. Those designed for lime are shunted 
onto a track leading to the kilns, and those for 
crushed stone are shunted onto another track lead- 
ing to the crusher house. Three-phase electric 
hoists, made by the Flory Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and operated by 50 h.p. General Electric 
motors, are used to pull the cars up the inclines 
from the quarry. They use %-inch 6 by 19 con- 
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Interior View of Crusher House 


struction plow steel cables. At the kilns and the 
crusher, the cars are dumped by hand. . 

In the crusher house two crushers are used, one 
No. 8 and one No. 6 Austin gyratory crusher. The 
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stone is dumped directly into the No. 8 crusher, 
from where it goes by chute to the No. 6 crusher. 
From here it is carried by a 70-foot bucket ele- 
vator, with 12 by 14 by 26-inch steel buckets bolted 
to a 26-inch Condor belt, to a rotary screen, 36 
inches in diameter by 20 feet long, divided into 
five four-foot sections and a dust jacket. Here the 
stone is graded to the size desired, from five inches 
to 52-inch, and carried by chutes to the storage 
bins. The capacity of the two crushers is 75 tons 
an hour. 


Storage is provided by four concrete bins, each 
holding about 100 tons. As the daily production 
runs about 500 tons, this storage capacity is 
slightly under a day’s run, consequently the output 
of the plant has to be adjusted to meet the current 
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demand, and presents a merchandising problem, 
in that the demand must provide as nearly as pos- 
sible for an even flow of the approximate capacity 
of the plant. The crushers and screens are oper- 
ated by individual motors, for which power is sup- 
plied by a high tension line running from the 
Lehigh Portland Cement mill. 

In the lime plant, the stone is dumped from the 
side dump cars into the top of the kilns. After it 
has been calcined the lime is drawn in two-wheel 
steel buggies, with capacity of 14-ton and dumped 
on the floor until it cools. It is carefully inspected 
here and all pieces which indicate overburn or core 
are thrown out. It is then broken up into eight 
or ten inch lumps and in this form is ready for 
the market as bulk lump quicklime. The rest, to 
be used for ground or pulverized quicklime, or 
hydrated lime, is dumped onto a belt conveyor 
which carries it to the hammermill pulverizer in 
the hydrating plant. This conveyor is a 22-inch 
Gandy belt, 310 feet long. 

The hammermill pulverizer made by the Gruend- 
ler Patent Crushing and Pulverizer Company of 
St. Louis has a capacity of approximately 10 tons 
an hour. It crushes the lime to 34-inch size and 
smaller. From here the quicklime products go to 
a Sturtevant mill which pulverizes the material, 
runs it over the meshes and automatically grades 
it to whatever fineness is desired. The material 
to be made into hydrated lime is elevated to a 
steel bin which feeds into a Kritzer continuous 
hydrator, with capacity of six tons an hour. From 
the hydrator it is carried by belt conveyor to a 
Raymond No. 0 impact pulverizer, with capacity 
of five tons an hour, which gives it the final grind- 
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ing. From here it goes to two No. 11 Cyclone 
exhausters that separate the grit and other impuri- 
ties and blow the finished product into the storage 
bins. From the storage bins, it is fed into two 
four-spout packers made by the Valve Bag Com- 
pany of Toledo, Ohio, manufactured under the 
Urshel Bates patent, which pack it in 50 pound 
bags. These packers have a capacity of five tons 
an hour each. 


The storage for the finished product consists 
of a bin with capacity of about 150 tons of bulk 
hydrated lime, and floor storage space for about 
700 tons put up in bags. No storage is required 
for the quicklime, which is shipped direct from 
the kilns or pulverizer. 


A Raymond stocking leg dust collector collects 
dust from the machines and purifies the air. This 
dust is carefully saved and packed in bags and 
marketed as a superfine product, for which there 
is an active demand. 


This stone will produce about 56 per cent of 
its volume in lime, the balance passing off in the 
form of gas. It takes about one ton of coal to 
produce two tons of lime. The expenditure for 
coal amounts to approximately 40 per cent of the 
cost of production. 


In the manufacture of Mitchell lime, both quick- 
lime and the hydrated product, the quality is kept 
up to standard by hand picking the stone to main- 
tain the required percentage of calcium carbonate, 
and the calcining is done by experts who have spe- 
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Cyclone Exhauster 


cialized in this process. A stable and uniform 
product is thus produced. 

Quicklime is supplied in either bulk lump, ground 
or pulverized. It is sold in bulk in paper lined 
cars, also in cooperage barrels and steel drums, 
both weighing 180 pounds net. The ground lime 
is reduced to a fineness of from 8 to 200 mesh 
screen, produced to order as desired, although the 
demand is mostly for 8 to 12 mesh. The pulverized 
lime is reduced to a fineness of 9834, per cent 
through a 200 mesh screen and 99.9 per cent 
through a 100 mesh screen. This product is used 
for a large variety of industrial and manufacturing 
purposes, including water purification, leather and 
glass manufacture, chemical works, metallurgy, 
soap manufacture, paints, paper and sugar manu- 
facture, and many others. 

Hydrated lime is produced in three general 
grades, specified as chemical, mason’s and agri- 
cultural lime. The manufacturing process of the 
various grades is practically the same, except 
that the mason’s lime can carry more moisture 
without affecting the quality of the product. In 
the production of the other grades, special atten- 
tion is required to keep and maintain the right 
amount of moisture. The aim is to keep it down 
to a 21 per cent or less, loss in moisture. Chemical 
lime is used in various industrial processes, 
mason’s lime, as the name indicates, is used for 
building, and agricultural lime is used for soil 
treatment. 

While the use of quicklime is preferred in certain 
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industrial uses and probably always will be, the 
hydrated product is in greater demand because it 
is more easily handled and does not deteriorate 
so rapidly. From the manufacturing standpoint it 
offers an advantage in that a rush order can be 
filled immediately. 

There is already a long list of ways that 
Mitchell lime may be and is utilized in various 
manufacturing processes, building and agricultural 
work. But through constant experimenting in the 
laboratory and by the merchandising department, 
new uses are frequently developed, so that there 
is created an ever widening market for both quick- 
lime and hydrated lime. 

One of the most recent ways in which this prod- 
uct has been utilized for a new purpose is in the 
preparation of a special hydrated lime for a spray 
material in horticulture. This section of Indiana 
provides ideal climatic and soil conditions for the 
growing of fruit trees, and there are seven large 
orchards within a few miles of Mitchell, each of 
which have hundreds of acres of apples, peaches, 
cherries, and other fruit trees. The lime formerly 
used for this purpose produced a chemical reaction 
which cut the spray nozzles. As a result of experi- 
ments carried on in the laboratory a hydrated lime 
was produced that was free from this objectionable 
chemical reaction. This new product, less than a 
year old, has been tried out by orchard growers 
with very satisfactory results, and the demand for 
it is increasing. It is carefully prepared according 
to formula and put up in special fifty pound bags 
for this particular use. 

A superfine material also is produced, which 
grades 100 per cent through a 200 mesh screen. 
It is collected and retained by the air conditioning 
machine and packed in fifty pound bags. Ship- 
ments are made in l.c.l. lots to many eastern cities, 
also to a number of central west creameries and 
other institutions where the finest possible grade 
of hydrated lime is desired. 

In 1927 this plant produced and marketed ap- 
proximately 32,000 tons of lime, of which about 
25,000 tons was hydrated and about 7,000 tons 
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quicklime. Of this amount, approximately 75 per 
cent was used for manufacturing and chemical 
processes, 20 per cent for building, and five per 
cent for agricultural and horticultural purposes. A 
total of 150,000 tons of stone was quarried at both 
plants, of which about 90,000 tons were crushed 
and used for road and concrete work, and about 
60,000 tons used for lime. When operating at full 
capacity, both quarries will produce about 200,000 
tons. The present trend is to operate at about 
75 per cent capacity. In 1927, about 16,000 tons 
of coal were used. 


In line with the policy established and main- 
tained by the Lehigh Portland Cement Company, 
the output of this plant is sold entirely through 
dealers, although some of the crushed stone is sold 
to state and county road officials through local 
dealers. The sales territory for the crushed stone 
is limited to a radius around Mitchell of about 100 
miles, practically all of it being shipped in railroad 
cars. For the lime, the sales territory covers Indi- 
ana, western Ohio, southern Michigan, eastern 
Illinois, a portion of Wisconsin, and the sugar beet 
industry in Colorado. 





Cements of Pre-Determined Setting 


Time 

In the production of fused aluminous cements, 
it is found that the setting time of the finished 
product is a function of the rate of cooling of the 
fused slag. If the fused product is separated into 
portions which are then cooled at different rates, 
cements of different setting times are produced. 
The setting time decreases as the time of cooling 
increases. The portions are then mixed before grind- 
ing to give a cement of desired setting time.— 


Studienges. Nutzbar. schweiz. Erzlag. (Swiss Pat- 
ent 119,656). 
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INVESTING SURPLUS BUSINESS CAPITAL 


By J. J. Berliner 


a business which is not required for the oper- 

ation of the enterprise and which ordinarily 
should be invested outside the business in such 
a manner as to provide an income; also, profits 
which have come into the business and are not 
needed for additions and betterments, for exten- 
sion of the field of operations, or for distribution 
to the interested parties, should be similarly used. 
This should be done in order to obtain an income 
through sources which the legitimate pursuits of 
the enterprise do not afford. In short, all available 
funds of the concern whether capital or the result 
of operations, may be invested for the production 
of income necessary to fulfill the purpose for which 
the concern was organized. 

Investments may be temporary or permanent in 
character. If temporary they may have an under- 
current of speculation which should not be present 
in permanent investments. A business concern 
having unemployed funds, may afford to invest in 
securities selling below their acknowledged or sup- 
posed worth, hold them until market conditions 
improve, and sell them in order that the profits 
may be derived. 

Temporary investments may include, among 
other things, securities owned, securities purchased 
on margin, and goods purchased owing to unusu- 
ally favorable market conditions and held either 
to be used by the concern itself if conditions make 
it advisable, or to be sold if prices rise to a figure 
which will guarantee a larger profit than could 
be had if the goods were to be used by the concern. 

Securities purchased for speculative purposes 
should be carried on the books at their original 
cost, that is to say, at their market value on the 
day of the purchase, plus fees required by law or 
custom, and charges for services rendered by the 
agents who attended to the purchase. When pur- 
chased on margin, they should be carried at cost, 
that is to say, market vaiue on the day of pur- 
chase, plus charges incidental thereto, plus subse- 
quent charges made by brokers for interest on the 
proportion of the cost which the margin does not 
offset, less, if such accrue, any dividends or 
interest collected by the broker for the account 
of the legal owner of the securities. To offset 
the excess of the original cost over the amount of 
the margin and the subsequent additions to, and 
deductions from, that excess, the account with the 
broker is credited or charged, as the case may be. 
The account is also charged with all payments 
made to the broker subsequent to the purchase. 
Thus, the equity at all times is represented by 
the difference between the assets (money paid in 
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and stocks owed) and the liabilities (money owed 
between purchase price and margin plus interest 
charged on unpaid balance). 

Goods acquired for speculation should be carried 
at cost of purchase, plus charges for brokerage, 
cartage, storage, etc.; and plus the subsequent 
cost of holding them. 


Permanent Investments 


The word “permanent” when applied to invest- 
ments, does not mean that the funds are invested 
forever in one particular thing, but that if the 
sum which has been invested is returned at the 
expiration of the term of investment, it will be 
reinvested at once, or as soon as may conveniently 
be done. Permanent investments may be divided 
as follows: 

1. Loans secured by Bonds and Mortgages 
2. Loans secured by Collateral 

A. Time Loans 

B. Call Loans 
3. Investments in Bonds of Other Companies 
4. Investments in Stocks of Other Companies 
5. Investments in Real Estate. 


Loans Secured by Bonds and Mortgages 


This type of investment is frequently found 
under the name of “Mortgages Receivable.” The 
word mortgage in this instance is a misnomer as 
it is in reality a credit obligation secured by a 
mortgage. The mortgage is only a collateral con- 
tract which gives to the creditor a contract of 
lien on the property named as security for the 
payment of the contract of credit. 


Mortgage Contract 


The indenture pledging property to secure the 
loan received by the mortgagor may, or may not, 
mention the right of the mortgagee to pay delin- 
quent taxes on the property pledged, or such assess 
ments levied on the property as the mortgagor may 
fail to pay, or fire insurance premiums which he 
is in duty bound to pay and has not paid; never- 
theless, the mortgagee has that right, and such 
payments made by him will be presumed to be 
for the benefit or protection of the pledge. The 
payments thus made will be added to the principal 
of the loan, and be covered by the pledge, precisely 
as if they had been part of the original sum loaned. 
This applies also the necessary expenses of the 
mortgagee in connection with foreclosure proceed- 
ings. By necessary expenses is meant disburse- 
ments which cannot be construed as being incurred 
merely for the benefit and protection of the mort- 
gagee. It has been held by courts of law that in 
the absence of stipulations in the pledge to the 
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effect that the mortgagor is to bear cost, the re- 
cording fees cannot be charged against him. This is 
due to the fact that the recording of a mortgage 
is principally for the protection of the mortgagee, 
since, while an unrecorded mortgage is valid as 
between the contracting parties, it is invalid as 
against innocent third parties. 

To insure the permanency of this kind of invest- 
ment, the mortgagee has been given the right to 
refuse repayment of the sum loaned until the date 
mentiond in the promissory note. To secure the 
recovery by the loaner of the principal sum loaned, 
of the advances made by him for the protection of 
the property pledged, and of the interest accrued 
thereunder, the states of the Union have enacted 
statutes concerning the steps which the mortgagee 
must take to enter the premises or to satisfy his 
claim through foreclosure proceedings. 


Mortgage Interest 


In regard to the income from mortgage loans, 
it should be noted that it does not accrue from the 
date of mortgage, but from the date at which the 
money was paid to the mortgagor, that if no rate 
of interest is mentioned, the legal rate prevails. 

The amount which will be loaned on bonds and 
mortgages depends generally upon the margin con- 
sidered to be safe. Some concerns will loan as 
much as 80 per cent of the appraised value of 
the property to be pledged while others will loan 
only 60 per cent. In the first instance the margin 
is 20 per cent. in the second, the margin is 40 
per cent. 


Accounting for Loans 
For each individual mortgage there must be 
known, besides the name of the mortgagor and 
the amount of the loan; the date when the mort- 
gage was given and its maturity; the location and 
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Figure 1.—Subsidiary Ledger for Secured Loans 
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the general description of the premises mortgaged; 
the state and county, and the book and page, in 
which the mortgage was recorded; the interest 
rate and date; the number, the term, the amount, 
and the expiration of the fire insurance policy 
which protects the buildings, the amount of the 
premium paid, the name of the company in which 
the property is insured, and the name of the party 
who is to pay the premiums; the appraised value 
of the land and buildings; the amount of principal 
repaid if the mortgage provides for gradual extinc- 
tion, and the amount of interest accrued and due, 
as well as the amount paid. Figure 1—Subsidiary 
Ledger for secured loans shows all the information 
required. 
Nature of Security 


There are three kinds of security: the first, a 
simple lien; the second, a mortgage, passing the 
property out and out; the third, a security inter- 
mediate between a lien and a mortgage, viz.: a 
pledge. The holder of a lien has no right to sell 
the property which he holds as security; he must 
be content to retain it until his claim is satisfied. 

A mortgage is but a conveyance with a clause 
of defeasance; it is something more than a lien, 
it is the grant of an estate as specific security for 
the money loaned. The holder of a pledge has 
no title of any kind to the thing pledged, but has 
an implied right to sell it on the day of the default 
of the pledgor. The difference between a pledge 
of personal chattels and a mortgage of them is, 
that a mortgage passes the whole legal interest 
and property from the mortgagor to the mort- 
gagee and possession by the mortgagee is not 
essential to create his title, and, generally speak- 
ing, is inconsistent with such a title while a pledge 
transfers only personal property in the thing 
pledged, the general property continuing in the 
pledgor. 

2. Loans Secured by Collateral—Time loans are 
made for a specific period of time, and cannot be 
repaid before maturity without the consent of the 
loaner; that consent may be given without consid- 
eration, or in consideration of the payment of a 
“bonus” calculated on the basis of equated time. 

Call loans are not made for any specific period, 
and are repayable at the option of the beneficiary 
or upon the demand of the loaner. 

The securities pledged under either class of 
loans may consist of bonds or stocks, or both, or 
even of goods deposited in a warehouse, as evi- 
denced by the pledge of the storage receipt. The 
pledge is, in any case, of a market value superior 
to the loan made thereunder. The amount of the 
margin depends upon the policy of the loaner as 
to what he considers safe. It is understood between 
the contracting parties that the securities pledged 
may be withdrawn at any time by the party who 
has title to them, and replaced by others equally 
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acceptable to the pledgor. It is also understood 
that if the market value of the pledge falls below 
the margin represented by the difference between 
the market value of the original securities on the 
day of the loan, and the amount loaned, the pledgee 
may call upon the pledgor for additional security 
sufficient to make up the difference, or, if it is a 
call loan, for additional security or for repayment. 
In case of default the pledgee may sell the securi- 
ties, apply the proceeds to liquidate the indebted- 
ness of the pledgor, and, if any excess remains, 
return this to the pledgor. Figure 2 shows the 
method of keeping account of the collateral pledged 
under either time or call loans. Exchanges of 
securities are recorded by merely crossing off the 
particular items which have been removed, and 
entering under the proper date, the securities 
which have taken their place. 

3. Investments in Bonds—In the field of invest- 
ment, bonds are instruments which are evidences 
of debt. Bondholders are therefore creditors of 
the issuing party. As creditors, they have simply 
made a loan which they expect will be paid accord- 
ing to the agreement. The bondholder does not 
share in the general commercial risks of business. 
The position of the bondholder is usually secure. 
The income is fixed and relatively certain. The 
risk is small because bonds are a prior claim 
against assets valued well above the loan. Default 
in the payment of interest or principal permits 
immediate foreclosure of the securing mortgage. 

Bonds may be divided into three classes accord- 
ing to the nature of the security. A mortgage 
bond is one which is secured by the definite pledge 
of physical property valued higher than the 
amount of the loan. The great bulk of corporate 
bonds are mortgage bonds. A debenture bond is 
one which is usually an unsecured promise to pay. 
A collateral bond is one which is secured by the 
deposit of other bonds and stocks. This form is 
employed principally by financial companies which 
do not have physical property to mortgage. 

A note is a term applied in many cases to bonds. 
Notes are generally for short terms, yet ten and 
twenty year notes are not uncommon. - Notes ordi- 
narily do not have mortgage security, yet all 
equipment notes are so protected. Bonds secured 
by collateral are usually called collateral trust 
notes. 

4. Investments in Stocks—Unlike bonds, which 
represent the debt of the corporation, stocks rep- 
resent the ownership. The capital stock of a com- 
pany is divided into a definite number of shares, 
each of which represents a unit of ownership. The 
common stock invariably bears the largest share 
of risk since it usually is the voting stock. Pre- 
ferred stocks have certain preferences over the 
common stock. In all cases, the preference is as 


to dividends and in some cases as to assets as 
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Figure 2.—Record of Collateral Pledged for Loans 


well. In addition, preferred stocks may have fur- 
ther supplementary powers. Such features com- 
monly are “cumulative,” ‘“non-cumulative,” “con- 
vertible,” “redeemable,” “callable” or “participat- 
ing.” A great many preferred stocks are also 
cumulative which means that if it fails to receive 
its fixed dividend one year, it must be paid in the 
following years. 

Redeemable and Convertible Stock—Stock which 
can be retired at the option of the corporation is 
said to be “callable” or “redeemable.” Convertible 
stock is the opposite of redeemable. Here the 
option lies with the preferred stock and the com- 
pany is under obligation to redeem it at the proper 
time. 

Participating preferred stock has the additional 
right of participating in the profits. In such cases, 
the preferred generally shares in the surplus re- 
maining, after it has received its stipulated divi- 
dend and the common a like amount. 

Occasionally there are two classes of preferred 
stock, first and second, and in one or two cases, 
three classes. Where there are two classes of pre- 
ferred stock, both have the precedence over the 
common stock in dividends and usually in assets 
also. But the first preferred ranks ahead of the 
second preferred in seniority, and gets prior 
preferences in income and assets. 

Another feature that stock may have is that of 
being guaranteed. “Guaranteed Stock” is largely 
peculiar with railroads. In such cases, the divi- 
dends of one company are guaranteed by another 
company. But such dividends are paid by the 
guaranteeing company only if there are sufficient 
earnings. Such provisions most usually arise from 
the lease of one company’s road to another. 

Debenture stock is a class of stock similar to a 
bond, having priority in dividends, over all classes 
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of stocks. Dividends are paid on specified dates, 
and take the form of a promise by the corporation 
in a written agreement. 

5. Investments in Real Estate—In connection 
with investments in real estate, whether made by 
direct purchase, or as a result of the foreclosure 
of investments in bonds and mortgages, there 
arises the question of incumbrances. 

Incumbrances have been thus defined: “An in- 
terest in, or chargeable on, land, which may subsist 
in, or in favor of, a third person, consistently with 
a transfer of the fee, but diminishes the value 
of the estate of the occupant.” 

Incumbrances include: mortgages and the inter- 
est thereon (as well as the claims of the mortgagee 
for taxes, assessments, and fire insurance) ; assess- 
ments, taxes, mechanics’ liens, landlords’ liens, 
attachments, judgment visible easements, pending 
suits, etc. Some of these liens, to be binding on 
third parties, must be duly recorded in accordance 
with statutory provisions, or be otherwise known 
to exist; others may be readily ascertained through 
the exercise of proper diligence and care. The 
purchaser of incumbered property must examine 
all records or recorded liens, and must inquire in 
regard to the existence of other incumbrances. 

Generally speaking, the purchaser of real prop- 
erty takes only such title as the vendor had. It 
must be added, however, that a purchaser is sup- 
posed to be entitled to a good title, free of incum- 
brances, and that, if any incumbrances are exist- 
ing, it is the duty of the vendor to remove them. 
Nevertheless, the covenants of the deed of sale 
will, in the absence of fraud on the part of the 
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vendor, be accepted as regulating the rights and 
the liabilities of the parties. Thus, if property 
acquired is subject to incumbrances, the purchaser 
either agrees to take it subject to these liens, 
which the vendor must satisfy, or he specifically 
agrees to assume all liabilities for liens. In the 
first instance he will pay the value of the property 
as if it were unincumbered; in the second instance 
he will deduct from the purchase money the 
amount necessary to liquidate the liability for ex- 
isting liens. 

In regard to taxes and assessments, the general 
rule is that, whenever the vendor agrees to liqui- 
date, or to provide for, the liabilities, no lien what- 
ever attaches to the vendee for taxes and assess- 
ments which are liens at the time of the contract. 
As to whether or not accrued taxes and assess- 
ments, the extent of which is not positively ascer- 
tained, are liens at the time of sale, depends largely 
on the statutes of individual states. In regard to 
all other incumbrances, it may be said that unless 
purchasers of real estate expressly bind themselves 
in the deed of sale, they are not liable to creditors 
of the vendor. 


Accounting for Real Estate Investments—So far 
as accounting is concerned, property acquired sub- 
ject to existing liens which are not the purchaser’s 
liability is recorded by merely stating what it cost; 
if liabilities are assumed by the purchaser, the 
property is recorded at its purchase value, credit 
being given to cash for the amount paid, and to 
the liabilities assumed by the purchaser over the 
property. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Figure 3.—An Investment Ledger 
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HE plant of the Kenosha Sand and Gravel 
T Company of Kenosha, Wisconsin, a subsidi- 

ary of the Chicago Fire Brick Company, is 
located about eighteen miles west of that city near 
Silver Lake. The location is one of great scenic 
beauty, the pit and plant being on a hill about 
seventy feet high overlooking the lake, and is in a 
region abounding in sand and gravel deposits and 
lakes. The Harvard to Kenosha branch line of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad runs by the 
plant to the south and the State Highway from 
Kenosha to Silver Lake to the east. 

The pit, which has been worked about five years, 
is approximately circular in shape and is about 
500 feet in diameter and 50 feet deep at its lowest 
point. The run averages about 60 per cent gravel 
and 40 per cent sand with very few cobbles over 
10 inches in diameter and now and then a clay 
ball which, when found, is thrown out by hand. The 
overburden averages only about two feet in thick- 
ness and is a fine sandy loam. A 6 cylinder 75 
horsepower Cleveland tractor with full crawler 
traction is used for plowing, scraping, pulling 
cables and other heavy work. An Oliver gang plow 
breaks up the surface and two Euclid Crane and 



























































































Washing and Screening Building from Southeast 


Showing Cars Being Loaded 
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A COMPLETE SAND AND GRAVEL UNIT 























Superintendent Robert E. Bright 


Hoist Company 1 cubic yard wheel scrapers are 
used for stripping. A team and slip is also being 
used for this purpose at present. 

The plant was designed and built five years ago 
by the Smith Engineering Company and at that 
time used steam power. About 21% years ago elec- 
tric power was installed and is now used through- 
out the plant. Electricity is available from either 
of two sources and a change from one to the other 
can be made in less than 14 hour. This has been 
an advantage in the past when wires were blown 
down during storms or when either of the two 
power plants was out of commission. The wires 
coming in to the plant carry 26,000 volts and are 
stepped down to 240 volts at a substation on the 
property. According to Superintendent Robert E. 
Bright, the capacity is now 30 cars per 12 hour 
day with a working force of 12 men. 

The gravel is excavated by a cable drag line 
operating a Sauerman 2!% yard drag bucket with 
manganese steel teeth. Hercules “Red Strand” 
cable is used, the head line being a 150 foot % inch 
and the tail line an 800 foot 34, inch cable. The drag 
line engine house is located at a right angle from 
the travel of the bucket as a safety measure, 
sheaves fastened to a heavy pile driven into the 
ground taking the strain. A 100 horse power Gen- 
eral Electric slip ring motor through a Clyde two 
speed hoist, both on the same concrete foundation, 
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operates the drag, giving it twice the speed going 
away empty that it has under load. A Genera] 
Electric push button switch and controller are 
used. Ordinarily the drag line handles the materia] 
without difficulty, but sometimes, as happens to be 
the case at the present time, a hard packed deposit 
adds to the difficulty of excavating along the base 
of a steep bank necessitating the use of explosives, 
In this case holes were dug under the base of the 
slope and half a dozen sticks of Du Pont 40 per 
cent nitro-glycerin dynamite used. This blew out 
the base of the slope and the top then crumbled 
down, allowing the material to be easily handled 
by the drag. A man with a crowbar stationed on 
top of the bank further breaks down the bank. 
The drag bucket discharges into a field hopper, 
which in turn is discharged on to the field belt 
conveyor by a Telsmith plate feeder driven by a 
5-horsepower General Electric motor. The belt, 
which is of Thermoid make, 24 inches wide and 
runs on Link Belt rollers, operates on 220-foot cen- 
ters and has a slope of about 8 degrees. The con- 
veyor is driven by a General Electric 25-horse- 
power squirrel cage induction motor direct con- 
nected to a Jones 24-horsepower, 24 to 1 ratio spur 
reducing gear, both mounted on the same cast iron 
base plate. General Electric floodlights installed 
all over the pit and plant allow operation at night. 


The field conveyor belt discharges into a 10-yard 
capacity hopper. A Telsmith 24-inch by 5-foot 
plate feeder, driven by a Northwestern 5-horse- 
power motor, feeds the material to a bar grizzly. 
Breaking Down Bank The fines fall onto a second belt conveyor, while the 


of Cut Showing Drag Line and Small Blast 

















View of Plant from North Showing Drag Line at Left and Washing and Screening Building in Background 
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coarse material goes to a Telsmith 10-inch cone 
primary crusher driven by a Northwestern 50- 
horsepower slip ring induction motor direct con- 
nected to a Foote Brothers 85-horsepower herring- 
bone gear reducer, both on a common base plate. 
A flexible high speed coupling connects the motor 
and speed reducer and a flexible low speed coupling 
the reducer and the crusher, both couplings being 
equipped with shear pins. The crushed material 
then discharges on to the belt conveyor with the 
fines. All of these motors have a starting switch 
and safety switches and the crusher also has a 
controller. 


The second belt conveyor is similar to the first, 
except that it operates on an 11-degree slope. It 
has 220-foot centers, a 24-inch Thermoid belt and 
runs on Link Belt rollers. It is driven by a North- 
western 25-horsepower slip ring motor direct con- 
nected to a Foote Brothers spur gear reducer with 
a ratio of 24.82 to 1. These are also mounted on a 
common base plate. Halfway up the conveyor be- 
tween the primary crusher house and the scalping 
screen is a boarded in enclosure. The man in 
charge of the primary crusher, conveyor, scalping 
screen, and secondary crusher remains in this en- 
closure, when the machinery does not require his 
attention, and watches the material. All clay balls 
or rotten stones are thrown out here. Safety 
switches are also located in this enclosure, so that 
in case of trouble all of the machinery in his charge 
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Dragline Dumping Into Field Hopper 


can be shut off at a moment’s notice, no matter 
where he might be. 
The conveyor discharges into a Telsmith 48-inch 

















Looking North from Washing and Screening 














Building Showing Scalping Screen 
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Primary Crusher and Conveyor to Scalping Screen 


by 19-foot scalping screen with 2-inch and 114-inch 
round openings, direct driven by a Northwestern 


15-horsepower induction motor and a _ Foote 
Brothers gear reducer. The fine material from 
the scalping screen goes to the first of two bins, 
from which it is discharged by a 20-inch by 6-foot 
Telsmith plate feeder, driven by a 5-horsepower 
Westinghouse induction motor, on to the third con- 
veyor, leading to the washing and screening house. 
The oversize stone drops into the second bin and 
from there goes to a Number 2 F Telsmith reduc- 
tion crusher. This crusher is driven by a 30-horse- 
power Northwestern squirrel cage motor direct 
connected to a 35-horsepower Foote herringbone 
flexible shear pin coupling gear reducer. The 
crushed material then joins the fines on the third 
belt conveyor and is taken to the screening build- 
ing. 

The conveyor has a 24-inch Thermoid belt, 220- 
foot centers, Smith Engineering rollers and op- 
erates at a slope of 20 degrees. It discharges into 
two Telsmith 40-inch washers, which are connected 
to Telsmith 40-inch by 10-foot rotary screens with 
14-inch and 11-inch perforations. Conveyors, 


washers and screens are belt driven by a 40-horse- 
power Northwestern slip ring induction motor 
equipped with a General Electric starting switch 
and a Cutler-Hammer controller. A safety switch 
on the opposite side of the room also allows a shut- 
down at a moment’s notice. A jacket on the 14. 
inch sections of both screens cuts out the torpedo 
sand. The numbers 8 and 9 gravel discharge into 
two bins, each 14 feet by 16 feet by 20 feet deep. 
The torpedo sand and number 1 mason sand, re- 
spectively, discharge into two number 1 and two 
number 8 Telsmith sand settling tanks. The tor- 
pedo sand goes from the settling tanks to a bin 8 
feet by 14 feet by 20 feet deep and the number 1 
mason sand to two bins of the same size. 

The washing water and the overflow from the 
settling tanks flows through a flume 16 inches wide 
and 10 inches deep across a bridge over the rail- 
road right of way and back into the lake. The 
flume is approximately 2,000 feet long and con- 
sists of about 200 feet of sheet iron sections bolted 
together, 800 feet of 16-inch tile sewer pipe split 
into halves, and 900 feet of wood box construction. 
The seepage water out of the bins runs through a 
shallow ditch to a pond near the track. 











Sealping Screen, Reduction Crusher and Conveyor 
to Washing and Screening Building 
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Discharge from the bins is through spouts on the 
sides at such an elevation that high hopper or bat- 
tleship cars can be loaded. All of the hoppers and 
bins were built with the plant. The cars are 
moved by a Meade-Morrison car puller using a %- 
inch cable. The cars after standing for some time 
to permit the surplus water to drain out are 
weighed on a Howe 100-ton capacity car scale and 
are then ready for shipment. The track has a 
capacity of 40 cars, 20 empties on one end and 20 
loads on the other. 

Two Butler Bin batch hoppers, one for sand and 
the other for gravel, are located under the bins 
and discharge into an old 20-yard capacity bottom 
dump car, which had at one time been used by a 
railroad. An old Nash Quad truck chassis, with 
the rims removed from the wheels and flanges in- 
stalled in their place, pulls this car along a stand- 
ard gauge dummy track about 900 feet long to a 
road bin at the edge of the highway. The truck 
pushes the loaded car in reverse and pulls the 
empty going forward. Sand and gravel from this 
road bin is loaded onto contractors’ trucks and 
hauled away for road and concrete work in the 
vicinity. By far the greater proportion of the 
material produced, however, is shipped by rail to 
the Kenosha yards of the company or to the sev- 
eral yards of the Chicago Fire Brick Company in 
Chicago. 

Water for the various operations is pumped by 
two American Well Works Size 4L Centrifugal 
pumps direct driven by two 30-horsepower North- 
western induction motors operating at 1,740 r.p.m. 
against a 70-foot head. The pump house is located 
at the end of a short canal running out of Silver 
Lake, from which the water is secured and to 
which it is later returned. Each pump serves an 
individual 7-inch iron pipe about 1,000 feet long, 
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Conveyor to Washing and Screening Building 


which runs alongside the discharge flume into the 
plant. These motors are equipped with Cutler- 
Hammer auto-transformer starters and Trumbull 
switches. Switches at the plant also allow these 
pumps to be shut down immediately. 











Washing and Screening Building from Northeast 
































Showing Cars Being Loaded 


The machine shop, which is located to the east 
of the plant and near the highway, is well equipped 
to handle practically any repairs that might come 
up in the running of the plant. A machinist and 
helper are kept busy doing repair work and other 
odd jobs. A Northwestern Type H 114-2-horse- 
power motor operates an overhead shaft, from 
which the various power machines are driven by 
belts. These machines include a Peerless hack- 
saw, Meyer trip-hammer with a 50-pound ram, 
Ryerson number 20 hand feed press drill, and a 
grinding and buffing wheel. A square D safety 
switch operates the motor. Other equipment in- 
cludes jacks, vises, thread cutters, an anvil, spare 
parts, miscellaneous tools, and oil and grease for 
the plant machinery. There is also a rack in which 
bolts, spikes, etc., are separated into the various 
sizes. A Bowser gasoline pump with indicator and 
counter furnishes gasoline from a 250-gallon ca- 
pacity underground storage tank, and an Imperial 
Brass Manufacturing Company cutting and weld- 
ing torch completes the equipment. 

Drinking water comes from a 165-foot well with 
a windmill type pump driven by a small electric 
motor. There is also a natural spring across the 
highway from the plant, which is known for miles 
around for its water. The plant also owns a 1-bag 
capacity gasoline driven concrete mixer, which is 
used about once a year to make new foundations 
for the dragline house when it becomes necessary 
for it to be moved. The scale foundations and 
other odd jobs were also poured with this mixer. 
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Plaster of Paris 


Plaster of Paris is a product formed by burn. 
ing the naturally occurring gypsum containing two 
molecules of water (CaSO..2H:O) at 120 — 170 de. 
grees C. until the water of combination is reduced 
to one half molecule (CaS0O..14H:O), with simul. 
taneous or subsequent grinding of the product, 
The finished product should have the following 
properties: The loss in weight on ignition should 
not be less than 3 per cent nor greater than 7 per 
cent. The specific gravity should be 2.5—2.8. Set- 
ting should not begin in less than one minute after 
pouring. If the setting starts in less than 4 min. 
utes, the plaster is “Quick setting,” in more than 
4 minutes, the plaster is slow setting. The setting 
should be over in not less than 30 minutes. The 
material should pass through the Gary funnel with. } 
out residue. The residue on the 900 mesh per 





sq. cm. sieve should not exceed 30 per cent. The 
strength shall not be less than: 

Time 4 7 28 Days 
Tensilestrength 85 142 327 Ibs. persgq. in. 
Compress. “ 326 568 #994 Ibs. per sq. in. 


The product is analyzed as follows: One gram is 
boiled with dilute hydrochloric acid until as much 
solution as possible is obtained. The insoluble part 
is filtered, washed, ignited and weighed. The fil- 
trate is made up to 500 cc..and is then analyzed 
in the usual way for iron and aluminum oxides, 
lime, magnesia and sulphates. The precipitate of 
calcium oxalate is dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid 
and titrated with potassium permanganate.—P. P. 
Budnikoff (Zement, July 12, 1928.) 





Employment and Payroll Figures Good 


The generally healthy condition of industry in 
this country is indicated by employment and payroll 
figures released today by the labor department. The 
department’s statistics ordinarily show a seasonal 
reduction in employment and payrolls for July. Em- 
ployment figures last month however, showed a 
drop of only 1.1 per cent and pay rolls of around 3.1 
per cent from June. This falling off in employment 
was considerably less than in July, 1927, 1926, 1924 
and 1923, and was about the same as in July, 1925. 

The weighted index of employment for July, 
1928, was 84.7, against 85.6 for June, 1928, and 
87.3 for July, 1927. Payroll indexes were as fol- 
lows: July, 87.4; June, 90.2, and July, 1927, 89.1. 
The indexes are based on the monthly average of 
1923. 


The automobile industry showed the greatest 
gain in employment against July, 1927, figures, in- 
creasing 28.3 per cent. Significant decreases were 
20.8 per cent in shipbuilding and.14.3 per cent in 
the cotton industry. 
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BOWSMAN WASHED SAND AND GRAVEL COMPANY 
FEATURES SIMPLICITY IN DESIGN 


which is widely known for its deposits of an 

exceptionally desirable quality of gravel. For 
several miles in any direction from Troy, low hills 
and broad valleys, which were formed during the 
glacial age, predominate. Most of these hills and 
valleys are underlaid with extensive deposits and 
hundreds of large boulders and rocks of various 
formations are found in that locality, which fur- 
nish additional evidence of glacial origin. 

Late in 1927, C. C. Carpenter, civil engineer, de- 
signed a plant for the Bowsman Washed Sand and 
Gravel Company to be located near the center of 
a 65 acre tract which is southeast of the city of 
Troy and from which tract approximately 2,500,- 
000 tons of quality gravel may be obtained. The 
tract is just out of the corporation limits of the 
city and is adjacent to the Big 4 and Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroads. The west face of the plant 
is about 175 feet east of the Baltimore and Ohio 
tracks and the axis of the structure is at right 
angles to the same tracks. A thirty car siding 
parallel with the Baltimore and Ohio Road has been 


Twi OHIO, is located in the Miami Valley, 


laid and plans have been completed for installing 
a conveying and weighing system for loading cars 
on the siding. 

On January 24, 1928, the concrete work for the 
foundations was commenced and the concrete part 
of the plant, which was under the supervision of 
Mr. Carpenter, was completed on March 12, 1928. 
All sand and gravel for construction was of neces- 
sity heated. A 10 h. p. boiler furnished the heat 
and four 14-inch perforated pipe lines, under the 
material stockpiles, conducted steam at about 50 
pounds pressure to the sand and gravel to be used 
in construction. Much of the heat was conserved 
by covering the stockpiles with tarpaulins and the 
forms were packed with straw to assist in retain- 
ing the heat. It was found that by using these 
methods, the concrete was kept quite warm for at 
least a week. 

As indicated, reinforced concrete was used rather 
extensively in the construction of this plant, as 
the concrete portion is 40 by 60 feet and is 36 feet 
in altitude above the ground level. Four rows of 
columns resting on reinforced concrete foundation 
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walls are used for supporting the superstructure. 
One longitudinal wall and five cross walls divide the 
superstructure into twelve bins, each 20 feet deep, 
18 feet 6 inches long, and of widths ranging from 6 
feet 6 inches to 11 feet. 

The truck driveways each have a clear width of 
12 feet 4 inches and a clear height of 12 feet 3 
inches. The center of the conveyor aisle is 7 feet 
4 inches wide and all bins will serve the conveyor 
in the center aisle. This permits drawing materials 
from any or all of the storage bins as may be re- 
quired to get proper grading and sizing for loading 
railroad cars. Half of the bins serve trucks in one 
driveway and the other half serve trucks in the 
other driveway. 

Timber is used exclusively in the structure above 
the top of the bins. This part of the plant was 
designed by the Smith Engineering Works and built 
by Ray Jones, master carpenter, and Lester Mey- 
ers, plant superintendent, under the supervision 
of Ralph Bowsman, general superintendent of all 
construction and operations. 


All concrete walls are capped with 12 by 12 inch 
native timbers to serve as a cushion for the tim- 
ber for the crushers and the timber columns which 
carry the screen floor. 


The screen floor is 21 feet 


Showing Motor and Drums for Slackline 
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above the top of the bins. These timber caps are 
anchored to the cement walls with */, by 30 inch 
bolts, set in the concrete. The receiving hopper, 
with the extreme top 38 feet above the screen floor, 
and the grizzly are carried on bents which rest 
upon the screen floor. The entire structure, ex- 
cepting the main grizzly and hopper, is enclosed. 


Method of Operation 


For excavating, a Sauerman slackline cableway 
excavator, operated by a Sauerman two-speed elec- 
trict hoist, driven with a 150 h. p. motor, is used. 
This equipment was designed by Sauerman Broth- 
ers and installed by Mr. Bowsman, assisted by Mr. 
Dries of Sauerman Brothers. The steel mast is 
125 feet high and the bucket has a capacity of 2 
cubic yards. 

Material is dumped from the bucket on to a 7- 
inch stationary bar grizzly and passes into the 
hopper, which has a capacity of 50 cubic 
yards. It is taken from the hopper by a 
Telsmith plate feeder to a 214 inch rotary grizzly. 
The oversize from this grizzly passes through a 
chute directly to a Telsmith primary crusher and is 
then returned by the elevator to the Telsmith Ajax 
washer where it is combined with the material 
which passes through the revolving grizzly and all 
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Slackline Cableway and Mast 


flow to a 60 inch by 24 foot Ajax revolving screen. 

The secondary unit consists of a Telsmith reduc- 
tion crusher, a Telsmith 32 inch by 10 foot sizing 
screen and an elevator. This unit is independently 
driven by a 40 h. p. motor and may be shut down at 
any time without interfering with the production 
of the main unit. 


Water for washing is supplied by a 6 inch Day- 
ton Dowd centrifugal pump which produces 1,200 
gallons per minute. The used water is carried 
from the plant by a 15 inch sewer line as none of 
the used water is discharged into the pit. The 
cleanest possible water is obtained from a sump 
provided for the purpose which is not connectéd 
to the pit from which gravel has been re- 
moved and has not been used in any manner about 
the plant. 

This plant, which has a capacity of 800 yards 
per day, reflects the design and construction by 
its simplicity of operation. All crushers, screens, 
and elevators were furnished and set up by the 
Smith Engineering Works; motors and electrical 
appliances were supplied and installed by the Fa- 
vorite City Electric Company; and the conveyor 
system is being designed by the Columbus Con- 
veyor Company. Ralph Bowsman had general 


supervision of all design and construction work 
and is general superintendent of operations. 


Colored Cement 


For the manufacture of colored portland cement, 
a metallic pigment, for example, an oxide of 
chromium, nickel, cobalt or copper, and a salt 
which forms a colored melt with it on calcination 
such a phosphate, borate or halide are added to 
raw materials used for making Portland cement. 
If the raw material contains iron oxides, these are 
removed by the addition of reducing agents.— 
“Miag” (Germany). (British Patent 284,295.) 





Brazil Plans 30 Million Highway Loan 


A bill in the Brazilian Congress authorizing the 
issuance of 200,000 contos ($24,000,000) domestic 
bonds for highway construction has been aban- 
doned for the floating of a federal foreign loan of 
25 to 30 million dollars secured by the special duties 
levied last year on gasoline and automotive 
products. 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS THROUGH ORGANIZATION 


By Hugh P. Baker 
Trade Association Department, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


ness. When Aesop told the story of the dying 

father who brought his seven sons together 
and impressed upon them the value of unified ef- 
fort by binding together seven sticks, represent- 
ing the seven sons, and showing them how diffi- 
cult it was to break the bundle as a whole and how 
easily one stick could be broken, he was illustrating 
the value of unified effort. 


Trade associations formed in Europe in the Mid- 
dle Ages to achieve unified effort among craftsmen 
and merchants were known as guilds. The history 
of these guilds is of both economic and political 
interest. Down through the years organizations 
of business men for the common and the individual 
good have contributed to the upbuilding of busi- 
ness and commerce. Long before a trade associa- 
tion was formed by the fertilizer industry, asso- 
ciations were formed by other industries for de- 
fensive and offensive action. Though these asso- 
ciations have undergone change, the principles 
upon which they are rendering mutually helpful 
service are much the same today as they were at 
the beginning. 


Toe associations are almost as old as busi- 


Growth of Organized Business Effort 


An attempt is often made to trace the growth 
of organized effort among men by telling how 
group effort in barter and trade was begun among 
individuals and families and showing how, through 
the years, barter and trade have become commerce 
and industry and how group effort has resulted in 
associations or institutes. This development of 
organized effort has often been slow and at times 
painful, and sometimes actually destructive, but 
the ever increasing complexity of our social busi- 
ness life has forced upon industry a recognition of 
the essential need of effective organized action by 
business men to meet common necessities and to 
solve common problems. This increasing recogni- 
tion of the profit that the individual may gain by 
pooling his interests with others and making ef- 
forts for the good of the group has caused business 
men to bind themselves together in trade asso- 
ciations and these trade associations are today sat- 

| isfying an even more clearly recognized need as 
| they gain harmony of action and group strength. 


Any effort that helps to break down distrust and 
Suspicion among business men and to bring about 
a larger understanding of basic economic facts and 
procedure is making better business men and bet- 
ter citizens of all of us. In time, too, the general 
public must learn that it too is profiting by this 











coming together of business men for organized ef- 
fort through trade associations. 

Trade associations have become a permanent and 
increasingly important element of the business 
life of this country. There is now scarcely any 
large industry that does not have its trade asso- 
ciation at work upon the difficult and often com- 
plex problems with which it is faced. There is a 
national organization of trade association execu- 
tives having a membership of nearly three hundred 
men, and the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has recently formed a Trade Association De- 
partment, which is giving its time to the work of 
upbuilding trade associations throughout the 
country. 


What Is a Trade Association? 


Let me put before you a short, clear definition of 
a trade association. A workable definition of a 
trade association may also help to limit and focus 
this discussion. Although the American Trade 
Association Executives, the national organization 
of trade association secretaries, and the United 
States Department of Commerce have set up defi- 
nitions of a trade association, yet, to gain brevity 
and clearness, we may say that a trade association 
is an organization of business men formed for 
mutually helpful service and for better business. 


Successful Association Depends 


on Thorough Cooperation 

The new competition between industries, rather 
than between corporations or individuals within 
an industry, in demanding changes in habits of - 
doing business, so that groups of business men, 
whether organized in associations or not, are more 
and more seeking help from the outside. If this 
help can be obtained without bringing in more 
government regulation and control, and if it will 
bring better business, it will have very distinct ad- 
vantages. 

Is it reasonable to ask what you aggressive, 
thinking business men are doing to develop leader- 
ship through the association that you have set up 
to bring better business to your industry? Can 
your association serve your business as it should 
if you individual manufacturers are not giving to 
it the careful thought and the aggressive effort 
that you are giving to your own individual busi- 
ness? 

Most of the trade associations in this country 
have been organized because of a common feeling 
in a group of business men that helpful results can 
and must be obtained by group effort. Too often, 
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after an association has been organized and a sec- 
retary or a manager selected, each individual mem- 
ber goes about his business feeling that somehow 
or other the association will do the work which it 
has been set up to do without further attention and 
help from him. There must be a new vision of 
the trade association as an industry-wide corpora- 
tion in which the individual companies or plants 
making up the membership of the association shall 
function as units in the corporation. If you will 
consider your trade association an industry-wide 
corporation and give the same thought to returns 
from the investment that you have made in that 
corporation that you are giving to returns from 
your own business, then your association will mean 
better business for the entire industry. 


Where Is the Trade Association 
in Industry Today 


For many years there has been doubt in the 
minds of some business men and in the minds of 
the public generally as to the legality of the activi- 
ties of trade associations. The impression in many 
minds seems to be that, after all, Adam Smith, the 
great economist, was right when he said, in the year 
1776, “People of the same trade hardly meet, even 
for merriment or diversion, but that the conversa- 
tion ends in a conspiracy against the public or in 
some contrivance to raise prices.” 

In view of the general doubts as to just what a 
group of business men may legally do by group 
effort in a trade association, it is surprising that 
the work of trade associations has been so gener- 
ally constructive, so helpful to both members of 
the association and the public, and that so little of 
it has been illegal or bad. As there are now hun- 
dreds of these trade associations it is no more than 
reasonable to assume that some of them may at 
times be guilty of illegal or bad action, and that 
they may deserve punishment. But, after all, as- 
sociation effort is much like individual effort, and 
good or bad character may be found in a trade 
association as in an individual, yet the proportion 
of bad to good associations in a thousand is on 
an average much less than the proportion of bad 
to good among a thousand average business men. 

Men have come together or have been forced to- 
gether for social or political or business group ef- 
fort, and there may be question whether they have 
been drawn together through a desire to achieve 
good or to eliminate evil. It would seem that 
group effort has often come about among the 
members of the group to protect themselves from 
evil rather than to achieve good. 


A Typical Trade Association 
Some of the reasons why men have come to- 
gether in trade associations in this country may 
be indicated by stating the efforts of groups of 
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certain business men to form associations. For 
eight years it was my privilege to serve as man. 
ager of the American Paper and Pulp Association, 
a national organization covering the entire pulp 
and paper industry. This association is made up 
of sixteen affiliated associations formed by the 
manufacturers of all grades of pulp and paper and 
representing mills and plants extending from 
Maine to California. In February, 1927, this as. 
sociation celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. The 
call for the first meeting, which was held in Sara- 
toga Springs, was sent out early in 1878 by a group 
of manufacturers operating paper mills in and 
about Springfield, Massachusetts. This call out- 
lined the conditions in the industry that made it 
seem desirable to hold a general meeting for the 
purpose of determining what could be done to rem- 
edy undesirable conditions. A statement of the 
conditions in the paper industry in 1877 and 1878 
and of the problems which then confronted the in- 
dustry, as shown by this call, is rather familiar 
reading today: There was serious over-produc- 
tion, foreign competition was destructive, and there 
was price cutting and unfair encroachment upon 
sales territory. The first meetings were devoted 
to a discussion not only of the conditions stated 
but of the means of remedying them, such as price 
fixing, division of territory and restriction of pro- 
duction. There were no anti-trust laws on the 
statute books then. 

With such a discussion of conditions and reme- 
dies the American Paper and Pulp Association came 
into existence, and with all the ups and downs of 
the years it is today a strong, well-organized as- 
sociation, functioning in a helpful way for the in- 
dustry. Though the industry is still confronted 
with over-production, foreign competition and sim- 
ilar obstacles, it has learned that it can overcome 
these obstacles in a legal way by facing economic 
facts and acting as a unit for mutually helpful 
service and for better business. Other trade asso- 
ciations have similarly come into existence; not all 
of them through the pressure of like adversities, 
but most of them through the pressure of com- 
petition and through the recognition of the fact 
that the go-it-alone policy is no longer sound; that 
if industry is to meet the new competition of today 
it must meet it with a united front. 


Two Types of Associations 


In discussing the question where the trade as- 
sociation stands today and what may lie ahead of 
it, it may be helpful to outline briefly two distinct 
types of associations that are now functioning in 


different industries. The first is the association 
which is not recognized by the industry as an in- 
dustry-wide corporation. This type of association 
is too often not soundly financed, and its activities 
are confined to one or more direct forms of service, 
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such as the holding of an annual meeting at which 
statistical reports are presented. Many of these 
associations are drifting today, and many of their 
members are discontented and are asking why the 
association is not more worth while; why it is not 
helping the industry to solve some of its outstand- 
ing problems, such as over-production, elimination 
of trade abuses and effective trade extension. 

The other type of association, which is usually a 
product of some years of experience in association 
work in an industry, is considered by its members 
an industry-wide corporation. lt is adequately 
financed and is led by a trained and experienced 
manager. This type of association, through the 
agressive support of its members, is not only giving 
direct service but is helping its members to solve 
the large economic problems that are pressing in 
upon them with great force. In other words, an 
association of this type is the kind of organization 
that American business has the right to expect 
from unified effort in the pooling of the intelligence 
and energy of the entire industry for mutually help- 
ful service and for better business. This type of 
association is dealing with the policies of the in- 
dustry as well as giving direct service. 

Into what class does your association fall? Are 
you satisfied with the results which you are get- 
ting from association effort? You have difficult 
business conditions today; you are facing keener 
competition than ever before. These very condi- 
tions should make it possible not only to determine 
the kind of trade associations you should have 
but how our association can bring better busi- 
ness to each unit in your organization. 


Practical Results 


Many of these associations that came into ex- 
istence before 1900 or even before 1910 were some- 
what social in character or were formed to do one 
particular thing for the industry by which they 
were organized. For nearly twenty years after 
its formation-the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation did not have a paid secretary, and its pur- 
pose was largely to bring the pulp and paper manu- 
facturers together from different parts of the coun- 
try once a year for a meeting and dinner. At these 
annual meetings problems of importance to the 
industry were discussed, such as the supply of raw 
material, foreign competition, tariff and other legis- 
lation, technical advancement, and difficulties in 
distribution and merchandising. These manufac- 
turers, however, would probably not have come 
together year after year merely to attend an an- 
nual meeting at which legislative, technical and like 
questions were discussed. The strong urge of good 
fellowship and the opportunity to discuss business 
as man to man were doubtless the prime reasons 
for their getting together. 

An analysis of the results of fifty years of 
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trade association work in the paper industry in- 
dicated that its most important benefits were ac- 
quaintanceship, good fellowship and mutual con- 
fidence. These intangible benefits are fundamen- 
tal parts of the work of any trade association. 
There must be confidence between the members 
of an association, and by the members in the man- 
ager, before tangible results can be obtained. It 
is almost impossible to get the results desired by 
such an association in trustworthy statistics, good 
cost accounting, terms of credit, trade promotion 
and elimination of trade abuses unless there is rea- 
sonable confidence between its members and con- 
fidence by the members in the association and its 
staff. 

The attempt to describe in a short paragraph the 
practical results of the work of trade associations 
would be almost like the attempt to tell in a para- 
graph all the contributions of inventive genius to 
modern American life. Perhaps the opinion of an 
outside individual or group would give us a good 
picture of the work that trade associations are 
doing for American business. The British Com- 
mission that was sent to this country a short time 
ago to observe American business and industrial 
methods, in its report to the British Federation 
of Industry, attributed the great advance in busi- 
ness and industry in American to the extent and 
variety of group organization. As one member of 
the Commission expressed it, they were amazed 
“at the willingness of American business men to 
pool their resources and to exchange experiences 
in the common interest.” 

To an amazing extent the suspicion and even the 
hatred that existed among business men in the 
old days have been replaced by acquaintanceship, 
good fellowship and confidence. If the trade as- 
sociations of the country have accomplished noth- 
ing more than to bring business men together 
around the conference table so often that the con- 
tact has produced a good fellowship and confidence 
that would insure honest dealing among men, yet 
we must recognize the fact that we have made 
great progress and that we have gained for our- 
selves a great asset in that intangible good fellow- 
ship and confidence without which we cannot ob- 
tain results that should come from organized effort. 

Another very practical result of the work of 
trade associations has been the development of 
what might be called group or industry conscious- 
ness. Through organized effort in associations men 
have learned that they are responsible for the 
welfare of their industry and that they cannot 
continue to act in an entirely selfish way—to act 
for the good of the individual only. Although 
this group or industry consciousness may be con- 
sidered intangible, its results in meeting industrial 
problems have promoted the spirit of organization 
in industry, so that the selfishness of the individual 
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is more and more submerged and supplanted by the 
idea that what is sound and profitable for the group 
as a whole is sound and profitable for the unit in 
that group. 


Building a Program for Business 


A question often asked and not yet satisfactorily 
answered is whether in manufacturing, distribut- 
ing and selling, American business is functioning 
according to a definite plan or program. Such 
analyses as have been made of the work of certain 
industries, particularly as to distribution, seem 
to indicate that most of our industries are going 
forward without a definite plan—without having 
worked out a program that takes into considera- 
tion all the elements of production, distribution, 
promotion, consumption, financing, etc. Progress 
is being made, however, toward a constructive pro- 
gram, and this progress has no doubt been largely 
a result of the work of trade associations. 


Perhaps we shall not be able to work out a satis- 
factory program until industry is able to exercise 
a littie more conscious direction of its own develop- 
ment. Many industries have grown by pressure 
from without rather than by a normal urge from 
within. The chief element of pressure in numer- 
ous industries today is not foreign competition, but 
capital. The pressure caused by the urgent need of 
investing idle money finds expression in making 
additions to old plants or in building new plants 
with too little consideration of the possibilities of 
over-production, of the limits of the market, or of 
the competition that the industry is facing from 
within and from without. 

It seems reasonable to ask why an industry 
should stand idly by and let its growth take place 
without reasonable direction by the industry 
itself. Such practice is certainly uneconomic and 
businesslike and must make for conditions that will 
not be satisfactory either to the industry itself or 
to the public. Certainly it is good sense to get an 
industry together, through its association, to con- 
sider its own future, and there seems to be no legal 
obstacle to such consideration. 

The wasteful and harmful trade abuses that 
create unfair competition and the increasingly keen 
competition are creating conditions that should 
make it obvious to the thinking men engaged in 
our great industries that they should come to- 
gether in their trade associations not only to aid 
in directing the growth of their businesses but to 
make their associations effective agencies for ren- 
dering helpful service and insuring better busi- 
ness. Much has been said about keeping the gov- 
ernment out of business, but the possibility that 
the government may or may not increase its regula- 
tory control of business in this country will depend 
upon the action of business men. Can these men 
get together in a helpful way and do for them- 


selves what they need to have done by placing 
business on a better plane and by bringing about 
conditions that will make it unnecessary to con- 
tinue to do business without profit? 

You are outlining a program in this association 
for the business in which you are engaged, and 
whether the thought of your program is uppermost 
in your minds or not, this thought itself em- 
phasizes the interdependence of all parts of your 
industry. It isn’t enough that you should focus 
your efforts upon production alone. You are con- 
cerned most vitally with a permanent and satis- 
factory supply of raw materials at a cost that will 
permit you to manufacture and sell your product 
at a reasonable profit. Distribution of a sort that 
does not allow the distributor to skim the cream 
of the profit and that gets your commodity to the 
consumer in such a way that he is satisfied and 
will continue to consume it is nearly as important 
a phase of your industry as production. 


What’s Ahead of Organized Effort? 


Has it been possible, and, if not, why not, to 
realize in your association the intangibles of trade 
association work—that is, acquaintanceship, good 
fellowship, and confidence? If these intangibles 
have been realized, then have the tangibles, which 
must be based upon them, been worked out in a 
practical, businesslike way? 

Is your association giving the industry the in- 
formative material that it needs as a basis for 
sound judgment as to future business? This in- 
formative material may be statistical; it may re- 
late to cost accounting; it may be a service that will 
keep the industry fully informed as to business in 
closely allied industries and business as a whole; 
or it may be such material as is furnished by a 
sound credit bureau, which usually makes for bet- 
ter business; or it may be a combination of all 
these. Is the trade promotional work of the asso- 
ciation all that it should be? Are you getting in- 
formation as to new uses and new markets? Are 
you making it possible to do the kind of trade ex- 
tension work that the association is expected to 
do? These services by the association can hardly 
be expected by the members unless they are giving 
a reasonable amount of time and adequate support 
to the activities of the association. 

In considering the future of any trade associa- 
tion, it is fundamental to consider whether the or- 
ganization is covering the field of the industry as 
a whole in an effective way. Is the association too 
narrow in its interests? Has it the contacts with 
allied industries that it should have in order to 
make progress on a stable basis? The tendency 
in the development of trade associations seems to 
be to broaden activities, even to the point of bring- 
ing in closely allied groups. This broadening is 
being accomplished in some industries by a fed- 
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eration of associations serving an industry or by 
puilding up centralized organization sections or 
groups representing various closely related and 
allied interests. Is your association inclusive 
enough? Might it not with reason include all the 
elements of a larger industry? Perhaps it should 
be working closely with the other associations in 
a larger industry in a mutually helpful spirit to 
assure stability and profit. 

Impotency and often disaster have come to trade 
associations in this country from under-financing. 
The work of the trade association in an industry is 
either a good investment or a bad one. If itis a 
bad investment it should not be continued. If it is 
a good investment it should be so supported that it 
will be able to carry out its work effectively. Sound 
financing is just as essential to sound trade asso- 
ciation work as it is to the satisfactory carrying on 
of the work of a business corporation. 


The executive committee or the governing board 
of an association is the board of directors of an or- 
ganization representing an industry doing a busi- 
ness amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars 
_a year, and this committee or board should be se- 
lected as carefully as any of the great corporations 
of the country would select its own board of di- 
rectors. Finally, the program and the budget 
should be so balanced as to produce the results 
desired by those who have invested their money in 
the organization. 


The Chamber of Commerce 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
is a national federated organization made up of a 
large number of affiliated organizations, both 
chambers of commerce and trade associations. 
Trade associations have been among the members 
of the Chamber ever since it was organized, some 
fifteen years ago. As the Chamber is a nation- 
wide organization of business men at Washington, 
representing sound business, there has been a 
steady increase in the number of trade associations 
in its membership until today it includes nearly 
four hundred trade associations. 

Although the Chamber was developed largely 
with the idea of building up and serving chambers 
of commerce in the country, it has always had in 
mind helpful service to trade associations. The 
nine service departments of the Chamber have been 
growing stronger each year because of the service 
which they have been able to render trade associa- 
tions. 

The increasing strength of trade associations in 
industry throughout the country, and the way in 
which they have been turning in greater numbers 
to the National Chamber for assistance, caused the 
Chamber, during the past winter, to establish a 
Trade Association Department. This Department 
has been organized with three principal objectives: 
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First, through educational and promotional ef- 
fort to sell the trade association idea to members 
of trade associations throughout the country, to 
the public and to the government. 

Second, to interpret and extend the work of the 
service departments of the Chamber to trade asso- 
ciations. 

Third, to assist in organizing unorganized 
groups in industry—that is, to help to form effec- 
tive trade associations in industries that are not 
now organized. 

As a part of the promotional and educational 
work of the new Department, it will extend to trade 
associations a certain amount of direct service. 
Some of the kinds of direct service rendered are 
the following: 

First, to improve trade relations in industry— 
that is, to assist in eliminating wasteful or harm- 
ful trade abuses, which are making for unfair com- 
petition. When an industry is unable to eliminate 
these abuses itself, the Chamber is reading to serve 
as an agency by which it may reach the Federal 
Trade Commission for a trade practice conference 
and agreement. 

Second, to serve as a clearing house for infor- 
mation as to the technique of trade association 
work. 


When American Business Speaks 


If one could glance into the offices of the thou- 
sand trade associations in the country, one might 
be able to visualize in a way the trade association 
movement in industry and might forecast what 
the future of the trade association may be in the 
economic and industrial development of the United 
States. How, except through organized effort in 
the trade association, can such fundamental busi- 
ness problems as permanency of supplies of raw 
material, overproduction, foreign competition, dis- 
tribution and merchandising, elimination of trade 
abuses and other equally vital problems be solved? 
How, except through the trade association, can 
American business speak for itself? 

Through more than fifty years of association 
work in this country, business men have learned 
that vital industrial problems can be solved more 
effectively through organized effort than through 
the go-it-alone policy. Men have learned that in- 
dustry can do for itself nearly everything it needs 
to have done without outside interference or regu- 
lation. American business is speaking for itself, 
but not yet so clearly, not yet so forcibly as con- 
ditions demand. 

Attempts have been made to solve the complex 
and confusing problems of business by seeking a 
Moses to lead industry out of the wilderness. Men 
capable of acting as czars in industry are difficult, 
indeed, to find, and it seems reasonable to forecast 
that such men cannot fit in or function for a long 
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period in a way to meet the needs of our business 
organizations or of our government. 

The tremendously difficult problems of competi- 
tion, overproduction, distribution, elimination of 
trade abuses, etc., must be met through the pooling 
of the intelligence, the energy and the money of 
the men making up the industry in which these 


problems arise. As the intelligence and the energy 
of the individual and the group are pooled through 
the trade association, we can expect it to become 
in an increasingly effective way an organization 
of business men for mutually helpful service and 
for better business. 





(Continued from page 42) 

The components of the book value of invest- 
ments in real estate may be: 

1. The cost of the property, including: 

A. If the property has been acquired in the 
real estate market, the cost of acquiring 
title, whatever the amount may be in par- 
ticular cases, as well as commissions and 
brokerage incident to the purchase. 

B. If the property has been acquired as a re- 
sult of foreclosure, the cost of all ad- 
vances made for the account of the mort- 
gagor by the concern in its capacity as 
mortgagee, such as amounts expended for 
insurance premiums, and for repairs and 
improvements prior to acquisition of prop- 
erty upon default of the mortgagor. 

2. The cost of such improvements as enhance 
the marketable value of the buildings, or 
make them more desirable to tenants, or in- 
crease the rate of rentals. 

If the policy of the concern is to carry its in- 
vestments at market value, the fluctuations of the 
market are recorded periodically by means of 
charges or creditors to the asset account, and cor- 
responding credits and charges to the Profit and 
Loss account. 

If the amounts involved are considerable and a 
great many separate parcels of property are car- 
ried, a special ledger should be used to record the 
details. (See Figure 3.) This book should be very 
thorough and show the original value and the 
fluctuations of the investment, the original incum- 
brances attaching to the property, and the gradual 
extinguishment thereof, and the total of these posi- 
tive and negative factors affecting the income re- 
ceived on the investment. 





Freight Car Loadings 
Loadings for revenue freight for the week ended 
on August 4 totalled 1,048,622 cars, the car service 
division of the American Railway Association an- 
nounced today. This was an increase of 14,646 cars 
over the preceding week, gains being reported in 
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the loading of all commodities except coal and ore, 
which showed slight decreases. 





The total for the week of August 4 was an in- 
crease of 24,584 cars from the same week in 1927, 
but a decrease of 26,770 cars from the correspond- 
ing week two years ago. 


Grain and grain products loading amounted to 
55,809 cars, an increase of 3,970 cars over the same 
week last year but a decline of 3,002 cars from the 
same week in 1926. Live stock loading amounted 
to 22,878 cars, a decrease of 2,298 cars from the 
same week last year. 








1928 1927 1926 
Serre 754,062 933,940 907,622 
| Seer 906,734 942,731 931,735 
a ee 884,095 936,160 921,643 
ee errr 902,832 943,879 925,696 
eee 926,204 965,664 914,491 
i eee 906,009 962,602 917,625 
ee eee re 887,891 954,794 932,281 
a ae ee 869,590 918,858 912,935 
Ss eres 959,537 989,863 965,009 
keer re er 961,553 1,000,754 967,425 
SN kas s wena 942,086 1,001,932 977,018 
i eee 950,423 1,003,536 967,945 
ee 950,249 986,462 928,303 
A eT ee 919,296 953,907 929,343 
a 912,377 949,561 964,794 
ie kaicew ees 944,694 950,545 973,158 
ee 961,928 1,021,596 995,408 
se Terre 979,662 924,761 996,216 
i far 1,001,983 1,029,424 1,029,748 
a ees 1,003,497 1,027,498 1,039,070 
ge ere 1,020,916 1,026,789 1,080,786 
ee 934,214 911,510 944,864 
ere ree 995,960 1,028,367 1,052,471 
ee 1,003,292 1,016,479 1,036,643 
8 ee 986,789 1,018,060 1,055,362 
eee 1,003,049 1,021,438 1,065,641 
gt reer 850,605 839,085 897,556 
Se ie wxcctearcea 1,024,534 1,017,394 1,076,372 
gg Seer 1,033,816 1,012,585 1,078,193 
DN Gia wes Cc 1,033,976 1,044,697 1,095,997 
A Se 1,048,622 1,024,038 1,075,392 





Cement Statistics for July 

The ratio of the operations to the capacity of the 
American portland cement industry during the 
month of July was 87.0 per cent according to figures 
from the Bureau of Mines of the Department of 
Commerce. During the month 17,431,000 barrels 
were produced, 19,898,000 barrels were shipped, and 
there were in stocks on hand at the end of the 
month 22,571,000 barrels. Production in July, 
1928, was 0.4 per cent more, and shipments 4.8 per 
cent more than in July, 1927. Stocks at the mills ° 
were 16.4 per cent higher than a year ago. 
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PRODUCING ECONOMIES OF IMPORTANCE 
TO THIS IOWA COMPANY 


manufacture of drills, boxcar loaders, farm 

machinery, includes packing plants and is 
a farming center. The largest tonnage from the 
city of Ottumwa, however, is produced by none of 
them. Sand and gravel, from the plants of the 
Ottumwa Sand Company, is the largest tonnage 
for the railroads and the greatest revenue pro- 
ducer of any individual industry in the vicinity 
of Ottumwa. 


() manufac IOWA, is a city noted for the 


There are several features of interest regard- 
ing this company of which C. L. Mikesh is presi- 
dent and general manager and C. J. Mikesh is 
treasurer. The first commercial sand plant in the 
State of Iowa was started on the Des Moines River 
by the Ottumwa Sand Company in 1907. The first 
electrically driven dredge pump to be installed on 
a boat was started on the Des Moines River in 
1909. The first Amsco shell ever used on a dredg- 
ing outfit was installed by this company in 1911. 


While the Ottumwa Sand Company has operated 
a number of plants in the same vicinity, on the 
north bank of the Des Moines River, and owns 
more than 7,000 feet of railroad track, only two 
plants are at present located at this point. One 
is an operation that is continuously producing and 
the other is known as an auxiliary plant for special 
demands. Another plant is situated on the south 
bank of the river from which considerable of the 
output is trucked as well as shipped on the rail- 
road. At present, the plants are being operated 


continuously day and night for the purpose of sup- 
plying seasonable demands. 

On the north side of the river where two of 
the producing plants are located on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, is the most im- 
portant of the operations. In this section, a large 
acreage is owned by the company and along the 
Des Moines River here is where most of the re- 
covery work has been progressing for the past 20 
years. This unit, being of the most interest to the 
observer whether he be a modern sand and gravel 
producer or a historian, will be described and 
termed the Number 1 unit in this description. | 

At present, the Number 1 unit is securing its 
material by hydraulicking and dredging. The 
dredge boat is an 18 by 30 foot all steel unit, man- 
ufactured by the Pittsburgh Des Moines Steel Com- 
pany and is end inlet end discharge. An Amsco 
8-inch pump, driven by a 150-h.p. 2,200-volt, 3- 
phase, 60-cycle, General Electric motor, is used 
for dredging. To keep a check on the dredging 
operations, a Bristol gauge is set in the discharge 
of the pump. This gauge is provided with a time 
clock and sheet on which is traced the pressure for 
the entire day. This sheet provides the manage- 
ment with absolute knowledge of all delays and 
permits checking the operating schedule. In ad- 
dition, an ammeter is being provided for the office 
which will show at all times the amperes being 
taken by the pump and the management may im- 
mediately investigate any delays as indicated on 
the meter. 





f 








View of North Side Plant and Cars for Loading 
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View of Plant Number One 


A Fairbanks-Morse direct connected pump is 
used for priming and an additional multistage 
direct connected Fairbanks-Morse pump is used 
for hydraulicking the material loose from the 
place for the nozzle, which is a foot valve, to take 


with the water. The discharge line, which is 750 
feet in length, is carried to the shore on 4 by 16 
foot wooden pontoons. 

Material is discharged directly into a Number 


1 Gilbert scalping screen, manufactured by Step- 
hens Adamson, which is at an altitude of 28 feet 
above the pump. This screen is of 2-inch mesh 
driven by a Link Belt roller chain from a 15-h. p. 
440-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle Westinghouse motor. 
The oversize passes to a refuse pile which is not 
practical to reclaim on account of the small 
amount of oversize which is frequently large par- 
ticles of coal, clay or shale. 





Type of Washer in Use at All Plants 
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Caterpillar Crane for 


Material passes over a flat screen through 
which 60 per cent of the sand flows to the Good 
Roads sand washer and the remainder through a 
chute, which is lined with 14-inch Goodyear rub- 
ber, to a two section Telsmith washing screen and 
sand jacket of which the 9 foot section is a gravel 
screen. This washing screen is driven by Link 
Belt roller chain from the same 15-h. p. motor that 
operates the Gilbert scalping screen. All power 
transmission in all three units of the Ottumwa 
Sand Company is done by Link Belt roller chain 
drives. 

Sand and gravel separate from this screen with 
the sand passing into a Good Roads sand wash 
box for completing the washing process and de- 
watering. The cleaned sand is elevated to a chute 
through which it passes to the cars or stockpile, 





Reclaiming Stockpiles 


as required, while the refuse and used water are 
flumed through a 16 inch pipe to the river. 

Gravel passes from the washing screen to the 
Eagle gravel washers where it is met with water 
from a 6 by 5 Dayton reciprocating pump and the 
gravel is thoroughly washed and falls into a hop- 
per. It is then taken by a bucket elevator with 
8 by 12 inch buckets to a 60-inch revolving Gilbert 
stone screen, manufactured by Stephens-Adamson 
Manufacturing Company, where all the material 
less than 14 inch is removed. The gravel then 
passes into the gravel storage bin. 

By opening a gate provided in the gravel bin, 
the gravel will flow, as desired, to the sand chute 
and make a ready proportioned mix. For stock- 


piling and reclaiming, a Browning crane, equipped 
with clamshell, bucket or scoop is used. 




















Seuth Side Plant and Dredge Boat 
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Elevator at Plant Number One 


The auxiliary plant is also located on the north 
shore of the Des Moines River and is similar in 
flow to the operation described. It has an 8-inch 
Amsco pump driven by a 150-h. p. General Electric 
motor mounted on a steel barge and two Fairbanks 
Morse pumps for priming and hydraulicking. 


There is this exception, the material is pumped 
directly into the sand screen where it separates. 
The sand passes through a Good Roads sand wash 
box to the cars and the refuse is flumed to the 
river. The gravel passes from the screen to the 
Eagle washers and from there to a hopper from 
which it is elevated by a bucket elevator to the 
Gilbert stone screen and passed to the gravel bin. 


On the south bank of the Des Moines River, the 
Ottumwa Sand Company has erected an additional 
plant. This operation is rather convenient for 
trucking but, as is the case with the other plants, 
most of the business is on the railroad market. 


To furnish material for this operation, a 28 by 
14 foot wood barge is provided. A Kingsford 
8 inch pump, primed by a Fairbanks Morse pump, 
is used for dredging. A 6 inch Fairbanks Morse 


centrifugal pump furnishes the water for washing, 


Material flows from the discharge into a Gilbert 
revolving scalping screen from which the oversize 
passes to the refuse. The accepted product flows 
from the scalping screen to an Austin revolving 
sand jacketed screen. The sand passes to a Good 
Roads sand wash box where it is dewatered and 
elevated by the washer blades to the chute from 
which it flows to railroad cars or the stockpile. 


Gravel flows to the Eagle washers, where it is 
met with the water for washing, and flows into 
a hopper. From here it is taken by a conveyor 
to the Gilbert stone screen, located directly over 
the gravel bin, from which all sizes below 14 inch 
are returned to the sand washer. An arrangement 
of gravel bin gates is so designed that gravel 
may be permitted to flow to the sand gate for the 
purpose of making any desired mixture. An Orton 
and Steinbrenner clamshell is used for making and 
reclaiming the stockpile. 


Near the operations on the north shore, an 
abundance of molding sand has been found. This 
has been operated quite extensively and sent to 
nearly all parts of the United States. 


As in all northern climates, there are periods 
of the year when it is impossible, on account of 
the freezing weather, to operate the sand and 
gravel equipment. The management of the 
Ottumwa Sand Company has turned this liability, 
taxes, insurance, depreciation and carrying charges 
into an asset. This company spends a part of the 
winter season cutting and shipping ice. Not less 
than 30,000 tons of ice per year are cut, taken 
by conveyors and loaded into box cars for the use 
of railroads and other regular customers. 


For the purpose of maintaining the equipment 
and rebuilding as well as experimenting, a machine 
shop is maintained at the plant on the north shore. 
It contains an oxy-acetylene welding and cutting 
equipment, drill press, punch and lathe. The plants 
when in full operation will produce in excess of 
90 cars per day. Power is supplied by the Iowa 
Southern Utilities Company and O. Adamson is 
general superintendent. 





Correction 
for Deister Machine Company 


In an article, entitled “Logansport Lime and 
Stone Company Finds Market for Many Prod- 
ucts,” appearing in the July 18th issue of Pit and 
Quarry, an error was inadvertently committed. 
The screen in that plant described as a Deister 
Concentrator unit was designed and manufactured 
by the Deister Machine Company of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. 
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SOME LEGAL PROBLEMS YOU SHOULD KNOW 


paid more than once. If you pay a debt 

twice, you can recover the second payment in 
an action at law. There is a rule of law that where 
a man pays a debt, not knowing that it has already 
been paid, he can recover the second payment. The 
courts have held that when a man, through forget- 
fulness, pays a bill twice, he is in the same posi- 
tion as when he is ignorant that the bill has been 
paid. 

It is fundamental that where one makes a mis- 
take of “law,” he must bear the consequences; but 
where the mistake is one of “fact,” he can look to 
the law for aid. The question, then, that the courts 
are called upon to decide is whether the mistake 
was one of “law” or one of “fact.” 


However, in the case of the payment of a tax 
assessment for the second time, courts allow no 
recovery as against municipalities and states. But 
the payment of a private debt is called a mistake of 
fact by the same courts and recovery of the excess 
payment is allowed. 


V ont often mistakes are made and a bill is 


Damages in Fraudulent Sales 


When a sale is made through fraudulent repre- 
sentations, can the buyer recover any damages? 

Some courts have held that he can recover the 
difference between the actual or market value of 
the thing sold and what he paid. Other courts have 
simply allowed the difference between the actual 
value of the article and what its value would have 
been had the false representations been true. 


In one case, it was said that the purchaser had a 
right to make a good bargain if he could, provided 
only that he had dealt honestly. Very often the 
profit secured above the price paid is the sole 
motive for the purchase. He is entitled to the en- 
tire benefit of that bargain. If there had been no 
fraud he would have had this benefit; he should 
not lose it because the other person may have been 
dishonest. 


Another court has decided what should be done 
when there is an exchange, and decided that the 
measure of damages is the difference between the 
value of the property as it really was at the time 
of the sale or exchange and what its value was 
represented to be. 


Applying a Cash Receipt 
A troublesome problem that frequently arises in 
the collecting end of any business is where a debtor 
owes the same creditor several separate and dis- 
tinct claims. Suppose, for instance, that John Doe 


owes a concern (1) an ordinary book account; (2) 
a note or account that is outlawed; (3) a note or 
account that will be outlawed in a day or two; (4) 
a claim that cannot be collected because of some 
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rule of law, such as a claim founded on a verbal 
contract which is required by law to be in writing. 
Then one day John Doe comes in and pays $500 
on account. 

The concern immediately finds itself faced with 
the problem of whether John Doe, if he wishes, 
may apply this payment on any of the four differ- 
ent claims that he prefers; again, if he simply pays 
the money on account without saying which ac- 
count he means to pay, has the concern the privi- 
lege of applying it on any claim that they wish? 

If the answer to the latter part of the query is 
“ves,” the firm would naturally apply the cash to 
one of the last three claims, for, if applied to num- 
ber 2, a dying claim is kept alive or else the con- 
cern is $500 out, in that they never could have 
collected by suing John Doe. 

As far as the first part of the question is con- 
cerned, the rule established by the American, Eng- 
lish and Canadian courts is that a debtor making a 
voluntary payment has the privilege of applying 
it as he pleases. He may pay it on an illegal or out- 
lawed claim, on principle or interest, on one or 
more items of an account, or he may divide it 
among several accounts. As a general rule, he 
must do so at the time of the payment; if he fails 
to apply the payment then he cannot do so after- 
wards. 

A statement to the creditor at the time of pay- 
ment, of course, makes the matter definite. But 
sometimes the circumstances of the case do the 
same, even without a definite statement. For in- 
stance, if the debtor owes a creditor two debts, one 
of which he positively refuses to pay, while he 
acknowledges the other, the payment made is im- 
plied as being in payment of the acknowledged 
debt. 

Where the debtor makes a definite or implied 
“appropriation”—as it is called—and the creditor 
accepts the payments, both parties are bound by it; 
the creditor must apply it according to the debtor’s 
“appropriation” and the debtor has no right to 
change the application without the creditor’s con- 
sent. 

The law is equally well settled that whenever the 
debtor fails to “appropriate” a voluntary payment, 
the creditor has the right of “appropriation” that 
the debtor has failed to exercise. He may apply it 
on several claims, or on an outlawed or nearly out- 
lawed claim, or an uncollectible or unsecured claim, 
or on principle or interest. 

On the other hand, the creditor cannot apply the 
payment on a debt not yet due to the exclusion of 
one that is overdue, nor on a debt arising after the 
payment is made. As to when the creditor must 
make the “appropriation” there is some uncer- 
tainty, the law varying in different states. 
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A question that frequently arises is the exact 
meaning of “f. o. b.” with its variations. Suppose 
the Smith Manufacturing Company sells a ship- 
ment to Jones Company with the shipping point 
Detroit and the destination New York City. In 
the terms of sale the manufacturer says “f. o. b.” 
New York City, meaning to imply that he will 
allow transportation charges. The question arises 
if the goods arrive in bad condition, as to whether, 
therefore, the Smith Manufacturing Company is 
responsible for delivery to the railroad station at 
Detroit, and whether, therefore, they are under 
obligation to prosecute the claim against the car- 
rier. Naturally, the shipper wants a term by 
which he can designate that he allows transporta- 
tion charges, and at the same time transfers all 
responsibility for the shipment to the Jones com- 
pany. 

The whole question of loss in case of destruction 
of goods in transit and the question whether the 
Smith Manufacturing Company or the Jones Com- 
pany should file claim against the railroad com- 
pany depend upon the further question whether or 
not title to the goods has passed at the time of the 
accident. If goods of the Smith Manufacturing 
Company are destroyed through the fault of the 
railroad, that company, and not the Jones Com- 
pany, should file the claim against the railroad 
company. Again in such case the financial loss 
falls on the Smith Manufacturing Company and 
not on the Jones Company. 

Now as to just when the title passes, many facts 
must be taken into consideration by the law. A 
very important consideration, but still only one of 
many, is whether the seller or buyer paid the 
freight on the shipment of goods. If the buyer 
pays the freight from the point of shipment to the 
destination, it is regarded as quite clear, unless 
there are contradictory facts, that the title had 
passed to the purchaser by the time of the ship- 
ment. On the other hand, when the seller pays 
the freight to the destination, it is an indication 
that the title does not pass until the goods have 
been deposited at their destination. 

The term “f. o. b.” means “free on board,” and 
is almost always used to designate the fact that the 
shipper merely puts the article on board at point 
of shipment, and leaves the rest to the buyer; in 
such a case, title ordinarily is considered to pass 
at the time of shipment. 

The use of the term “f. 0. b.” to indicate that the 
seller will pay the freight to the destination is very 
dangerous, from the seller’s viewpoint, because it 
carries with it the implication that title does not 
pass until the goods have been delivered at their 
destination; and for this reason the seller is very 
likely to be held obligated to ship other goods if 
the first shipment is destroyed; and to be obliged 


to bear the burden of loss of goods which are de- 
stroyed. In such a case, it would naturally be the 
duty of the shipper to prosecute the railroad com- 
pany. 

The next question remains, how best to phrase 
the contract in such a way as to indicate that the 
title passes at shipment but that the seller will pay 
the freight to destination? Emphatically, the best 
way to show this is to state it explicitly, in order 
to avoid the implications and inferences that the 
law always tends to draw from the seller paying 
the freight to the destination. The facts can be 
stated concisely that the title passed at shipment 
and the risk is on the buyer, but that as a part of 
the price concession the seller will deduct from the 
price the amount of the freight to the buyer’s desti- 
nation. 


Enforcing Agreements to Sell 

The ordinary method of securing redress when a 
contract has been broken is to sue for damages. 
But there may be a suit to compel the other party 
to perform the work called for in the contract. 
Such cases are exceptions. Ordinarily a proposed 
purchaser cannot compel a proposed seller to trans- 
fer to him personal property since, in theory at 
least, the purchaser can buy the goods elsewhere. 
If the price has in the meanwhile risen, he is amply 
compensated by a judgment for the difference in 
cost to him. 

At the other extreme is a case where one has 
undertaken to sell real estate. Obviously no one 
parcel of land is exactly like any other, and money 
damages would therefore not prove sufficient. 
When it comes to stocks and bonds, one can usu- 
ally buy others, so that if Smith recovered judg- 
ment against Jones for the amount of the increase 
in market value of securities Jones refused to sell 
according to his agreement, he would be in the 
same position as if Jones had observed the 
contract. 

But this is not always true. An instance of 
this is where a proposed seller owned a majority 
of stock in a corporation, thus giving him control. 
The stock had no known ascertainable value and 
no price had been established by public sales, so 
that it had to be determined by private agreement. 
Hence, the court in this case held that a judgment 
for money damages would not be adequate relief 
and directed that the stock be transferred. 


Corporate Name 


Many questions often arise in connection with 
the use of the word “company” in the name of an 


unincorporated business. In general, it is wiser 
for an individual not to use the word “company.” 
This is not so much because he has no one asso- 
ciated with him as because there are, in many 
states, statutes, making it a penal offense for 
persons to hold themselves out as being incorpo- 
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rated when they are not; so that there is con- 
siderable danger that the mere use of the word 
would get one into trouble on this ground in some 
jurisdictions. 

However, the mere fact that Mr. John Jones is 
in business by himself and has no partners does 
not make it impossible for him to use the word 
“eompany.” He is merely doing business under 
that trade name. The further question, whether 
by so styling himself, he misrepresents the stand- 
ing of his company to creditors, depends on cir- 
cumstances. Thus should he hold out his business 
as in fact a partnership made up of several indi- 
viduals and get credit thereby, it might be held 
as fraud. But the mere use of the word “com- 
pany” would hardly amount to fraud. Of course, 
the statutory objections apply here as well as 
they do elsewhere. 


Are You Selling Safely? 


In every sale of personal property exceeding 
fifty dollars—or whatever limit the state law has 
fixed—the parties must ask themselves all of the 
following questions: 

(1) Does the Statute of Frauds apply to this 
sale? 

(2) If so, have the requirements of the act been 
fulfilled so as to make a contract binding? If not, 
either party to it may refuse to carry it out, leav- 
ing the other party no redress. 

Note well, that in order to constitute a binding 
contract of sale, if the price of the goods exceeds 
the limit fixed by the state law, at least one of 
the following conditions must be fulfilled: 

(1) Acceptance and receipt of part of the goods. 

(2) “Earnest” or part payment. 

(3) A note or memorandum of the bargain 
signed by the parties to be charged, or by their 
authorized agents. 

What contracts come within the statute? 

Here the law is well settled that the following 
sales are affected: 

(1) Sales by auction. 

(2) Sales for future delivery. 

(3) Sales where the goods sold are not in exist- 
ence at the time of the contract. 

(4) Sales where the price is uncertain, if, when 
ascertained, it exceeds fifty dollars. 


In one instance, a buying agent gave an order 
for some special machinery to be manufactured, 
to cost about a thousand dollars. The question 
then was whether this was a contract for goods 
sold by the manufacturer or a contract for labor 
to be performed by him. In the first case, the 
statute would apply. In the second it would not. 

On this point of law, there is a great deal of 
conflict in different states. The answer to the ques- 
tion depends almost wholly on the state in which 
the contract is made. 
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Another interesting point arises where there 
are several separate sales by the same seller to 
the same buyer. 

Roe & Company sent in an order to a retailer, 
for thirty dollars worth of goods, to which of 
course, the statute did not apply. Twice the order 
was repeated during the same day, ordering simi- 
larly. With the last order, they asked for a bill 
covering all three orders. 

The merchant then faced this problem: if each 
order is below fifty dollars but the total combined 
exceeds it, does it come under the act? The answer 
depends on the circumstances of each case. If 
those circumstances show, as they did here, that 
the sales were intended to form a single transac- 
tion, the statute applies. Another way of putting 
it is: if the contract at its commencement or com- 
pletion exceeds fifty dollars, the act applies. 


Liability of Credit Agencies 


It is practically impossible to carry on business 
without giving or obtaining credit reports; it is 
equally impossible that in every case where the 
information is furnished it will be correct. When 
A applies to B for credit and B writes to C inquir- 
ing as to A’s financial standing; or B and C as 
joint endorsers of A’s note write each other simi- 
larly; or C volunteers information about A, a 
customer; to what extent is the man who gives 
the information liable if it is not correct? 

The law is well fixed on that point. If B applies 
to C for information about A, an actual or pros- 
pective debtor of B, or if B communicates with C 
where both have an interest, the occasion is known 
as “privileged.” But if someone merely volun- 
teered information and the information later 
proved to be false, he may be liable. 

Similarly, if a mutual protective association of 
which B is a member, furnishes information which 
turns out to be untrue about A, the information 
is “privileged” and A cannot prosecute success- 
fully. This is the case only when the statements 
are believed by the association to be true, and 
when the purpose of the association is actually 
to give information to members about the credit 
of persons with whom they deal. If, however, the 
association is one that has been formed for the 
purpose of compelling payment from delinquent 
debtors, the association may be liable. 

Nearly all courts in the United States have held 
that reports made by mercantile agencies to a 
person who has an interest in the matter are 
“privileged.” But when the information is fur- 
nished to subscribers generally who have no in- 
terest in the matter, the agency is liable to an 
action for libel. 

It is interesting to note that in England a dif- 
ferent rule prevails. There it has been decided 
that there is no “privilege” in such a case even 
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though the statement is made by the agency in 
response to a direct request from the subscriber. 

In fact, one English judge declared that, “It is 
only right that those who engage in such business 
touching so closely dangerous ground, should take 
the consequences if they overstep the law.” 


Alteration of Documents—A change made in a 
contract by one of the parties to a contract, or by 
someone affected by the contract, without the con- 
sent of the other party to the contract constitutes 
an alteration. The change may be an erasure, inter- 
lineation, addition, or the substitution of some mat- 
ter that affects the contract, or the rights and 
obligations of the parties in some way. 


As written documents embodying business trans- 
actions are frequently altered in one or more of 
the ways mentioned, it is important to understand 
clearly the general rules governing the matter and 
the legal effect of such alterations upon the stand- 
ing of the parties to the contract. 


The general rule is that only material changes 
will invalidate a document, and that even a mate- 
rial change made by a stranger is of no effect. If, 
for example, a salesman sends in an order, in which 
prices were altered after the order was signed, the 
change is a material one and invalidates the order. 


The general rule is that the alteration destroys 
the document legally, and no rights can be asserted 
under it. The entire document is then no good—no 
recovery can be had under the original terms, and 
the contract can’t be made legal by restoring it 
to its original form. In short, any change in the 
character or quality of the goods sold, or the 
amount payable, or the date of the document, or 
the description of the number, character, relation 
and names of the parties renders the document 
void. 





Accurate Gages Recommended 


Because the safety of human life often depends 
upon the accuracy of the pressure gage on a steam 
boiler or other pressure equipment which can ex- 
plode, the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee has been asked by the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers to approve the establish- 
ment of national standards for pressure gages. 
The standards might provide, for example, for 
such construction that the gage could not indicate 
a zero pressure when there is actually sufficient 
pressure to constitute a grave hazard if a work- 
man should open a boiler or tank. Standardization 
of vacuum gages is also requested. 


Grant of the request by the Standards Commit- 
tee will be followed by the formation of a com- 
mittee of technical experts to undertake the work 
of gage standardization. Besides decreasing the 
accident hazard, it is expected that the work will 


benefit manufacturers and purchasers of gages by 
replacing the great number of sizes and types now 
being manufactured by a comparatively small num- 
ber of standard sizes and types based upon the 
findings of the committee of technical experts. 

The United States Navy Department has done 
much important work in establishing gage stand- 
ards for the use of the Navy, and several private 
concerns have established specifications for their 
own use. It is expected that these and other speci- 
fications will be studied and coordinated in a na- 
tional way. 

The standardization of pressure and vacuum 
gages may include, in addition to specifications for 
accuracy and temperature of calibration, such 
items as ratings of capacity, arrangement of grad- 
uations, numerals, indicator hand, and certain fea- 
tures of the interior mechanism, and the position 
of stop pins. Establishment of standards for test 
equipment and standard methods for testing gages 
have also been recommended to the American En- 
gineering Standards Committee. 





Canadian Building Keeps Pace 


According to building permits issued in the 63 
most important cities of Canada during May, 1928, 
the value of permits amount to $24,500,000, an in- 
crease of $9,000,000 or 48 per cent over the preced- 
ing month, and of $7,300,000 or 36 per cent over 
May, 1927. Detailed statistics supplied by 50 cities 
show that over 2,100 permits were issued for the 
construction of dwellings valued at $11,400,000 and 
for 4,600 other buildings valued at $11,800,000. In 
April, permits were issued for the construction of 
1,600 dwellings and 3,500 other buildings, valued at 
$8,000,000 and $10,00,000 respectively. As com- 
pared with May, 1927, increases were reported for 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and 
Alberta, with Ontario showing the greatest gain 
and British Columbia, the greatest decline. Of the 
larger cities, Montreal, Toronto, and Winnipeg, 
showed increases over both the preceding month 
and May, 1927, while Vancouver showed declines in 
both respects. 





Use of Calcium Chloride Increases 
In Canada 


The use of calcium chloride for the laying of 
dust on roads is meeting with general favor in the 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. Imports of this 
material are steadily increasing. About three- 
fourths of the imports are from the United States. 
Prior to February this material was dutiable at 
15 cents per hundredweight under the general tar- 
iff. It is now admitted free of duty in flake form 
for use on roadways. 
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HIGH TEST SAND AND GRAVEL COMPANY 
BUILDS TO MEET DEMAND 


By F. A. Westbrook 








Truck with Hoisting Equipment for Handling Pipes 


HE first plant to provide washed sand and 
T gravel to meet the specifications for Con- 

necticut state roads was erected by the High 
Test Sand and Gravel Company of New Haven. 
The operations are located just outside of the city 
line in the town of Hamden, where there is a de- 
sirable deposit of material. The property is not 
being worked to a sufficient depth to lessen its 
value as factory sites which, in all probability, will 
be the ultimate disposition of the land when the 
material in the bank is depleted. Although the de- 
posit is rather thin, there will be sufficient material 
for operating the concrete pipe and post plant for 
many years. The manufacture of these products, 
which has been recently undertaken, is evidently a 





growing and profitable business which will be con- 
tinued indefinitely. 

Material from the bank is excavated and loaded 
into a 7-yard side dump car by a *4-yard Erie 
steam shovel. The car is hauled to the hopper at 
the washing and screening plant by a Fordson 
tractor, converted into a locomotive by the Brook- 
ville Locomotive Company. This is said to be the 
second 7-ton locomotive ever made in this manner, 
and it, like many others, has proved satisfactory 
and been in operation continuously since 1919. 


The material is dumped from the car into the 
hopper and is taken by a Good Roads apron feeder 
to an elevator. As shown in one of the illustra- 
tions, elevation to the top of the plant is in two 




















Trucks Used for Hauling Material from Bins to Pipe Plant 
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Concrete Sand Being Loaded Into Freight Cars 


stages by elevators. These were made at the plant 
of the American Manganese Steel Company from 
chain of stock pattern and stock buckets. Accord- 


ing to J. P. Chapman, superintendent, these ele- 
vators have been in operation for three years and 
have given satisfactory service. 

The top elevator discharges onto a rocker screen 
made at the plant, where it is joined with the water 
for washing, which is supplied by a Gould centrifu- 


gal pump driven by a General Electric induction 
motor. The supply of water from the pit is fre- 
quently insufficient, although it is used again and 
again, and some city water’ must be secured for 
washing the product to meet the specifications. 
Water and sand, after combining, pass to a wash 
box, manufactured by the Good Roads Machinery 
Company, as the one-inch gravel has been removed 
on the second screen, which is at the lower end of 
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Pumping Equipment in Pit 
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Loading Concrete Sand Into Bins The Truck Loader 
402 


Conveyor to Truck Loading Bins 
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Loading Dump Car 


the rocking screen. Gravel in excess of one-inch 
is not sized, as there is a market demand for it 
without being sized. 

Only one size of sand is run at one time, as the 
screen is changed for each class as required. The 


plaster and brick sand are carried on a belt con- 
veyor to bins, from which trucks are loaded and 
the surplus concrete sand overflows from its bin 
through a chute to a stockpile. It is recovered from 
the stockpile by being lifted into a bin for loading 
trucks with a Lidgerwood hoist equipped with 
Robinson and Henderson two ply wire rope and a 


Haiss clamshell bucket. Concrete sand is also 
loaded into freight cars with a belt conveyor, op- 
erated by a Barber Green loading equipment 
driven by a gasoline engine, which extends from 
under the bin to the edge of the siding, where 
there is a portable chute for loading the cars. 


at the Bank 


The gravel, which comprises only about 15 per 
cent of the total material, passes by gravity from 
the screens into the gravel bins, from which it is 
taken by trucks for local use. In case of the neces- 
sity for forming gravel stockpiles, which seldom 
occurs, a Barber Green truck loader is used for 
reclaiming them. 

The concrete pipe plant, which is in a separate 
building, is located near the sand and gravel plant 
in a depleted part of the pit. The sand and gravel 
are dumped from trucks into a bin at one end of 
the building. This bin is located over a Bass motor 
driven concrete mixer, which is elevated at a con- 
venient distance above the floor to allow the con- 
crete mixture to be readily poured into the moulds. 
Tracks for a traveling crane, which is pushed by 
hand and equipped with a hand hoist to move the 


(Continued on page 72) 


























Pipe Storage Yard with Pipe Plant at Right 
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ERRICK boats are used in the Pit and Quarry 
Industries for handling bulk crushed stone, 
bulk sand and gravel, cut marble, cut gran- 

ite, etc. However, dredging contractors and others 
make more use of these boats than do producers 
in the Pit and Quarry Industries. The Fitzsim- 
mons and Connell Dredge and Dock Company of 
Chicago have in service a model derrick boat which 
at present is being used on Lake Michigan as part 
of the tremendous improvement of the Chicago 
lake front. 

The derrick boat is a special Clyde Iron Works 
design barge unit. It has a capacity of 25 tons 
on a 40 foot radius with a 60 foot boom. An extra 
section has been provided for use when necessary 
to make the boom 80 feet and it then has a capacity 
of 11 tons at an 80 foot radius. The unit is 
equipped with an extra set of load blocks for han- 
dling light loads. 

One feature of this derrick boat is the fact that 
the lines run through the top instead of through 
the bottom, permitting the hoisting engine to be 
located next to the bull wheel. This saves space. 
Another feature is the fact that the derrick has 
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A MODEL DERRICK BOAT 


























Stiff Leg Connection 


a swing of 180 degrees. This has been accom- 
plished by setting the A frame legs back suffi- 


























Model Derrick Boat on Lake 





Michigan 
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The “A” Frame Connection 


ciently. The boat can be used either as a crane 
or a clamshell. 

The derrick boat was built complete with bull 
wheel by the Clyde Iron Works. It is equipped 
with a Clyde 10 by 12 Number 258 double cylinder 
3 drum hoisting engine and a Clyde 7 by 10 Num- 
ber 514 double cylinder, compound geared swing- 
ing engine. All deck anchors are so constructed 
and bolted direct to the deck that the derrick can 
be moved and put on a larger boat. 








Don Heffron, Clyde Engineer on Job 
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(Continued from page 70) 


moulds, are laid on the moulding floor. Vaughn 
moulds are used for the concrete pipe and moulds 
made at the plant are used for moulding the con. 
crete posts. All products are reinforced with stee| 
wire. 


Two Ford trucks, with dump bodies, are used for 
hauling sand and gravel from the bins to the pipe 
plant and perform such other work as is required 
to facilitate operations. One of these has been in 
use for three years and is used about the plants, 
while the other, which is new, is used for the out- 
side work. A rather ingenious device, used for 
handling pipe in the stock room, is an old Mack 
truck, on which has been mounted a small Lidger- 
wood hoist driven by a Clark and Wilcox engine. 













Important Stone and Steel Building 
Planned for South 


One of the most important building projects in 
the South is the contemplated erection of a new 
million dollar home for the Bank of Commerce and 
Trust Company of Memphis, Tennessee. The plans 
for the building, which is to be the largest struc- 
ture in the South devoted exclusively to banking 
purposes, were turned over to the building con- 
tractors for bids on August 20. 


The building, which will be 150 feet square with 
an exterior height of 60 feet, is to be set on a quar- 
ter of a city block. It will include three stories 
and basement, with the set back type of architec- 
ture and provide 75,000 square feet of working 
space. The exterior of the building will be of pol- 
ished granite with heavy ornamental brass doors 
on both the Second Street and Monroe Avenue en- 
trances. All outside windows and frames will be 
constructed of cast iron, steel and plate glass. 


The impressive beauty of the exterior of the 
building will be reflected in the interior. Marble 
floors will be laid in all public spaces with cork 
tiled floors in the working spaces. The wall of 
the first floor will be of marble with marble col- 
umns and pilasters. It will contain a complete 
ventilating unit, with fans and air washers serv- 
ing all floors. 


The bank of Commerce and Trust Company is 
one of the largest and strongest banks in the 
South. Its capital investment is in excess of $5,- 
000,000 including the bank capital of $3,000,000 
and real estate and other holdings amounting to 
more than $2,000,000. It includes a commercial 
and savings department, title department, cotton 
department and a school savings department with 
30,000 individual depositors. 
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CONNECTICUT QUARRIES EFFECT ECONOMIES 
IN QUARRY TRANSPORTATION 


By George Ransom 


frequently waiting just around the corner, but 

unfortunately we seldom have the foresight and 
vision to observe and adopt them. Of course, that 
which constitutes an economy with one set of con- 
ditions may easily become an extravagance under 
other almost similar circumstances. This should 
be the greatest concern in any given instance when 
deciding the best plan of operation to adopt. 

In the case of the Middlefield, Connecticut, trap 
rock quarry of the Connecticut Quarries Company, 
most satisfactory results have been obtained by 
substituting trucks for trains to haul stone from 
the breast of the quarry to the primary crusher. 
To be explicit, one 70-C Bucyrus shovel at the 
breast with two trucks is producing an equal 
amount of material to that formerly secured with 
two shovels and two trains of cars. Two trucks 
have replaced one shovel, two steam locomotives, 
sixteen dump cars and several thousand feet of 
track that required moving periodically. This 
change in operation was made in the spring of 
1928 and production to full capacity has since been 
maintained. 

For the change in the transportation system, 
Mack trucks have been adopted and two of them 
have been sufficient to keep the shovel and crushing 
plant continually working up to capacity. The 
trucks are equipped with Easton Car and Con- 
struction Company bodies and the Mack screw 
hoist. In order to have one in reserve in case of 


| T IS remarkable what important economies are 




















Truck Dumping Into Primary Crusher 


a breakdown, a third truck will be purchased, al- 
though there has been no necessity for repairs on 
the transportation equipment since the change has 
been made. 

The special bodies used on the trucks have an 
automatic opening and lowering tail gate designed 
by the Easton Car and Construction Company and 
known as Wonway rear dump bodies. This type, 
which is of eight yards capacity, was especially 
developed for transporting stone from the quarry 
face to the primary crusher. The power to raise 
and lower the body is taken from the main drive- 





View of Plant Showing Quarry in Background and Storage Bins at Right 
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shaft by the screw hoist. As the body is raised 
into position, the door automatically opens and 
lowers flush with the floor, forming an apron over 
which to discharge and feed the stone into the 
crusher. 

Calculations from the result of observations on 
the performance of the two trucks over a 525 
hour week are quite interesting, as follows: 

Sr ee 9.27 tons. 

Average number of trips per hour for both 


Length of haul 
Total gasoline consumption of both trucks 
per week 225 gallons. 
Total oil used by both trucks per week.... 
11.5 gallons. 
By analyzing the local conditions, we find that 
some of the reasons for trucks being more efficient 
than trains are because of a short haul and trucks 
admit of the greatest flexibility in working the 
quarry at the most convenient point. This can be 
varied when any advantages may be gained by 
the variation, or change, and the more or less per- 
manent location of tracks causes this advantage 
to be impracticable where trains are used. It is 
also not necessary to move the tracks at the time 


of blasting or for any other reason to maintain 
them. 


The upper bench of the quarry, which has been 
idle for ten years, is being worked this year for 
the first time, and the problem of negotiating the 
grade is much more easily solved with trucks than 
with trains. Another advantage mentioned by F. 
B. Kimball, the superintendent, is that it is now 

ak nb Masa ot enery possible to keep the floor of the quarry clean and 

















Hoisting Engine for Derrick and Elevator from Primary Crusher at Right 
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free from such windrows of stone as always ex- 
isted on either side of the track when cars were 
loaded with a power shovel and which the tracks 
make impossible to move except by hand. At 
present, the shovel is used to remove practically 
all the loose stone, spilled while loading trucks, as 
soon as the trucks have moved. This causes the 
floor of the quarry to be as clean and neat as one 
could desire. 

The quarry, which is a large one, has an aver- 
age production of about 1800 tons per day. The 
tunnel method of blasting is employed and there 
is usually one large blast per year, in the spring, 
although there is always a spare tunnel which 
may be blasted later in the season, if desired. The 
tunnels are made during the winter months with 
Ingersoll jackhammer drills, mounted on mine col- 





View Showing Dust Conveyor at Left, Storage Bins in Center and Primary Breaker at Right 








umns, and blasted with 40 per cent extra Du Pont 
dynamite. The same jackhammers are used for 
drilling blocks, which is done throughout the sea- 
son as the large pieces are uncovered and isolated 
by the steam shovel in the process of loading 
the trucks. 

A 70-C Bucyrus shovel with a 214 yard dipper, 
having manganese steel back and bottom, operates 
at the breast of the quarry. There is also a Marion 
60 shovel that formerly operated at the breast of 
the quarry, but, since the substitution of trucks 
for trains, has remained as a reserve unit. A 
small Erie shovel is used for cleaning and strip- 
ping along the quarry face. 

The trucks dump their loads of crude stone into 
a hopper that feeds into a 36 by 54 Buchanan 
crusher, which is used as a primary breaker. A 

















Hoist with Clamshell at Stock Pile 
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Truck with Special Body Being Loaded at Breast of Quarry 


10 ton Curtis air hoist is suspended over the 
crusher on travelers to remove large pieces which 
frequently span the breaker. 

Stone is carried from under the primary crusher 
by a 36 inch Jeffrey elevator to the top of the 
plant where the flow divides into two separate 
lines, which remain separate to the completion 
of the crushing and screening operation. There 
are two secondary crushers which are a 714 Gates 
and a 714 Superior McCully, respectively. From 
these, the stone passes by gravity to the scalping 
screens of which one is a 60 inch Mason and the 
other a 60 inch Cooke screen. 

That which passes through the scalping screens 
is carried on two 30 inch belt conveyors, of which 
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one is a Stephens Adamson with a Boston woven 
hose belt and the other a Robbins with a Goodyear 
belt, to the sizing screens. These sizing screens 
are an 18 foot by 60 inch Jeffrey and a 14 foot by 
60 inch Cooke, each having 114 inch meshes 
throughout the entire length with 1 inch mesh jack- 
ets. The tailings from the screens, the throughs 
from the 114 inch meshes, and the tailings from 
the jackets, give three sizes which drop into their 
proper bins. 

Material which passes through the openings in 
the jackets of the above screens drops by gravity 
to the next jacketed sizing screens which are a 
Mason 16 foot by 60 inch and a Cooke 14 foot by 
48 inch. This process separates the 3/4, and 14 
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One of the Secondary Crushers with Elevator from Primary Crusher at Left 
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View Showing Part of Quarry 


inch sizes and screenings which pass by gravity 
into their respective bins. 

It is now necessary to return to the scalping 
screens and follow the rejects. They are taken by 
two elevators, the one a Cooke and the other made 
at the plant, to the tertiary crushers. In one of 
the two lines of flow there are two Number 5 Su- 
perior McCully crushers and in the other a Num- 
ber 5 Gates crusher. From these crushers, the 
stone drops by gravity to the scalping screens so 
that nothing larger than the largest commercial 
size passes on to the sizing screens. A _ Lidger- 
wood hoist with a derrick has been installed in a 
central location to handle parts for all of the crush- 
ers. 

As the demand for screenings is spasmodic, 
large accumulations occur and the surplus is car- 
ried to the stock piles by a 12 inch Stephens Adam- 
son conveyor equipped with a Boston woven hose 
belt, with 200 foot centers. Stock piles of other 
sizes are formed by trucking the material and 
building them with a Brownhoist derrick and clam- 
shell. 

Since the plant is isolated from a power supply, 
it was necessary to provide a power plant. It con- 
sists of a 500-horsepower Erie ball engine with a 
Corliss valve, four 150-horsepower Bigelow boilers 
and two direct current generator sets. One of 
these is a 75-horsepower General Electric driven 
by the ball engine, which supplies power for light- 
ing, for the motors which drive the two main belt 
conveyors, for the motors of the Worthington, 
Deming and Cameron pumps which supply the 
water and the Buffalo boiler feed pump. The other 
is a 25-horsepower General Electric machine driven 
by a separate engine for lighting purposes when 
the plant is not in operation. There is also a steam 
driven Sullivan air compressor included in the 
power plant. 

Most of the material is shipped by rail, which 





is feasible, as the operation is on the Air Line Di- 
vision of the New Haven Railroads, and sidings 
have been provided for loading directly from the 
bins. Some of the material is marketed locally and 
tracks are loaded from the bins in the same man- 
ner, for which Fairbanks truck scales have been 
installed. Track scales have been provided by the 
railroad company for weighing freight car ship- 
ments, and when loading from stockpiles the 
Brownhoist is used. 





Farm Price Index Higher 


The index of farm prices on July 15 at 145 
equaled that of June and exceeded the index of 
a year ago by 15 points, according to the depart- 
ment of agriculture. Individual commodities, how- 
ever, showed considerable variation; all grain, 
potato and apple prices declined, but these were 
offset by higher cotton, cattle, hog and egg prices. 
Crop prices in general declined as a result of im- 
proved crop conditions, and live stock prices, ex- 
cept lambs, advanced because of smaller supplies. 
Wheat prices which had declined 26 cents from 
May 15 to July 15, have continued to decline still 
further, reaching the lowest levels in four years. 
Potato prices, which in July had declined to 78 
cents, compared with $1.03 in May and $1.83 a year 
ago, have also continued to decline since July 15 in 
response to good crop conditions. Cotton prices 
also have declined considerably since July 15. On 
the other hand, hog and cattle prices have ad- 
vanced further in the upward movement of their 
price cycle and egg and butter prices have made 
further seasonal advances. The continued consid- 
erable declines in crop prices are likely to exceed 
the advances in live stock and live stock products 
and to lower somewhat the index of farm prices 
during the next month or two. 
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J. F. FITZPATRICK TELLS HIS CUSTOMERS 
ALL ABOUT HIS PRODUCT 


M> J. F. FITZPATRICK, of the J. F. Fitz- | 





patrick Washed Sand and Gravel Company, | 

Auburn, Massachusetts, a suburb of Worces- 
ter, is a believer in educating the public with 
respect to the advantages of washed sand and 
gravel. He has published a pamphlet which is 
widely circulated among architects, contractors, 
builders and others who may have any interest 
in concrete work and who might possibly be his 
customers. 

This pamphlet, Mr. Fitzpatrick says, is begin- 
ning to make a real difference in his business be- 
cause people are beginning to come to him for 
“washed sand and gravel’—not just sand and 
gravel. This booklet has been made up in a digni- 
fied and attractive manner and contains a good 
deal of valuable information set forth in a way 
to attract attention and be convincing. It has 14 
pages, 3 by 5 inches in size, on the top of each of 
which there is an illustration with usually one 
short paragraph telling why washed sand and 
gravel should be used. On some of the pages 
there are quotations, set in bold-faced type to make 
them stand out from the rest of the text, from 
reports of the Bureau of Standards, the Geological 
Survey, the Department of Agriculture, and con- 
sulting engineers on the need of washed sand and 
gravel in general. In addition to this there are 
very brief abstracts of tests made by the Massa- 
chusetts Highway Commission and the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute on the product of this plant 











Crane Exeavating in Pit 
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View of Bridge Over Main Line Tracks 
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Bucket Travelling Across Lake 


Tramway Loading Terminal, Showing Tramway Bucket at Loading Chute 
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in particular showing its superior qualities. On 
the last two pages is an explanation of why this 
deposit is so good. This is because of the glacial 
character of the deposit which, due to natural 
causes, escaped being washed over by the waters 
of the melting glaciers and hence has a minimum 
of fine sand and silt. One page is devoted to this 
description and on the opposite page is a geologi- 
cal map showing how the plant is situated just 
south of Worcester and the location of the Auburn 
terminal moraine, the glacial lakes and streams 
which left the deposit in its present condition. It 
is really a very instructive and interesting pam- 
phlet that anyone interested in concrete construc- 
tion could read with both profit and pleasure. 

We now come to another unusual, if not unique, 
feature of the plant, which is the aerial tramway 
transportation of material across a small lake 
which separates the deposit from the plant. It 
so happens that the main highway and the railroad 
are on the opposite side of the lake from the sand 
bank. Of course the proper location for the bins, 
and consequently the washing and screening equip- 
ment, is between the railroad and the highway 
which closely parallel each other. Otherwise the 
haul to Worcester by truck would be two miles 
longer and the matter of railroad transportation 
would be greatly complicated. 


This double reversible tramway was installed by 
the American Steel and Wire Co. and has been g 
great success. The span is 400 feet and the rige 
to the top of the washing plant 80 feet. There 
are two parallel lines, the descent of the empty 
bucket helping to pull up the one which is loaded, 
The tramway buckets hold 1%4, yards each and 
travel at the rate of 1200 feet per minute. They 
are capable of moving 1000 tons of material in 
10 hours. Their operation is so simple and they 
have been so well designed that there has not been 
a single hold-up in two years. The tramway costs 
very little to operate and so far the maintenance 
cost has been practically zero. The buckets are of 
the end dump hopper type and are supported by 
four wheel roller bearing carriages. One man han- 
dles the entire installation. 

The method of working the bank is about to be 
changed so there is no object in describing very 
much about this end of the business at the present 
time. Suffice it to say that an Osgood one yard 
crane with clamshell bucket is used for excavat- 
ing and that it loads the material into dump cars 


hauled by a Fordson tractor locomotive. The cars 


are dumped into a hopper or bin from which the 
tramway buckets are loaded. 

At the washing plant the tramway buckets are 
dumped into a hopper. The material is then sluiced 














End of Cableway at Top of Plant with Chutes for Loading Trucks 
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down into a flume or box and next passes over a 
three-deck Niagara vibrating screen. One and one- 
half inch and one inch gravel, pea stone and con- 
crete and brick sand are separated here. The 
prick sand travels to one side and the concrete 
sand to the other to separate Lewiston Foundry 
Company dewatering screws. There are two of 
these screws for each class of sand. Mr. Fitz- 
patrick is a great traveler and makes a point of 
visiting as many plants as possible so as to get 
ideas for his own operation. The dewatering 
screws are a result of one of these visits and he 
feels that they are very satisfactory for the con- 
ditions at his plant. The used water is run off 
to a section of low land, owned by the Company, 
which is being filled in in this way. The overflow 
from here goes back into the lake. Water is 
pumped to the screws by two 6-inch Gould cen- 
trifugal pumps. 

Each grade of sand and size of gravel passes 
into a separate bin. However, there are two bins 
for each of the two grades of sand which are re- 
spectively filled on alternate days. Shipments are 
drawn from bins filled the previous day and from 
which the water has had an opportunity to drain. 

As already stated shipments are made both by 
rail and by truck. The railroad siding is on one 
side of the bins and the trucks loading space on 


the other. These arrangements are shown in the 
illustrations. There is also a very nice office 
building. 





Safety Congress Program Interesting 


For Cement and Quarry Sections 


The National Safety Council will hold its Seven- 
teenth Annual Safety Congress in New York City, 
October 1 to 5 inclusive. There will be 110 meet- 
ings, which will be held in the Hotels Pennsylvania, 
Waldorf-Astoria, McAlpin, Martinique and Com- 
modore. 325 speakers will address these meetings. 
No admission will be charged and non-members of 
the Council will be welcome at all of the sessions. 

The Cement Section meeting will be held on Tues- 
day morning, October 2, at the McAlpin Hotel. 
Chairman Town will give the opening address after 
which there will be a general discussion of “What 
Organized Safety Work Has Done for the Cement 
Industry.” Walter Clinton, of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, will talk on “Accident 
Prevention and Insurance.” A joint meeting of the 
Quarry and Cement sections will be held the same 
day and will include a luncheon address by R. P. 
Blake of the Independence Bureau, Philadelphia. 
At the afternoon session, C. L. Baylor, assistant 
safety director of the Louisville Cement Company, 
Speed, Indiana, will discuss “The Mental Causes of 
Accidents.” Following this there will be a round- 
table discussion led by S. Henry Harrison, assistant 
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superintendent of the Vulcanite Portland Cement 
Company. 

The Quarry Section meeting will be held at the 
McAlpin Hotel on Tuesday morning, October 2, and 
will discuss the reduction of accidents in the quarry 
industry. John Rice, President of the General 
Crushed Stone Company, Easton, Pennsylvania, 
will address the meeting on ‘““‘What Safety Means to 
a Quarry Executive.” J. R. Davis, Assistant Vice 
President of the U. S. Gypsum Company, Chicago 
will discuss “The Company Executive in Charge of 
Operation and Accident Prevention.” Getting 
Tonnage With Safety,” will be the subject of an ad- 
dress by F. F. McLaughlin, Superintendent of Quar- 
ries, Rock Cut Stone Company, Syracuse, New 
York. Complete details of these meetings will ap- 
pear in the final edition of the congress program 
which will be distributed at the convention. 





Mechanical Equipment Standardized 


The initiation of four new standardization proj- 
ects for mechanical equipment under the auspices 
of the American Engineering Standards Commit- 
tee has been requested by the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. 

Standardization of stock sizes, shapes and 
lengths for iron and steel bars, including dats, 
squares, rounds and other shapes. The standardi- 
zation of Woodruff Keys, a project now under way 
under A. E. S. C. auspices, has emphasized the 
necessity of standardizing the sizes and shapes of 
iron and steel bars, particularly in reference to 
the dimensions and tolerances of hot and cold fin- 
ished bars. 

Standardization of splined shafts and splines. 
It is recommended that the scope of this subject 
include a study of the relations between keys and 
shafting of various kinds; square and flat keys, 
both parallel and taper; splines and double keys. 
Both solid and hollow shafting will be considered. 

Standardization of rolled threads for screw 
shells of electric sockets and lamp bases. The pur- 
pose of this project is the development of thread 
standards for the new intermediate size lamp 
socket and base and the review and revision of 
present manufacturing practice for the older 
types. 

Standardization of dimensions of stud bolts, in- 
cluding thread dimensions and working tolerances. 





Announcement is made by Roy W. Crum, di- 
rector, that the Eighth Annual Meeting of the 
Highway Research Board of the Division of En- 
gineering of the National Research Council, is to 
be held December 13 and 14, 1928, at the building 
of the National Academy of Sciences and the Na- 
tional Research Council, B and Twenty-first streets, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Production of Alumina 


Slags containing aluminum sulphide are treated 
with air, sulphur dioxide, or other oxidizing agent, 
in such proportion as to liberate in the elementary 
state the greater part of the sulphur content at 
such a temperature that the liberated sulphur is 
distilled out of the mass. The addition of a small 
quantity of steam to the oxidizing gas accelerates 
the action, which may be further hastened by the 
introduction of hydrogen chloride together with 
the steam. The treatment of the slag with sulphur 
dioxide may also be carried out in an aqueous sus- 
pension of the finely divided slag either with or 
without heat or pressure. In this case the reaction 
product is aluminium hydroxide if a deficiency of 
sulphur dioxide is used, and aluminium sulphite 
if an excess is used. Carbon monoxide and carbon 
dioxide may also be employed as oxidizing agents. 
—T.R. Haglund. (British Patent 289,639.) 


Action of Sulphates on Cement 


The effect of sulphate solutions on cement may 
be observed by following the expansion of a bar 
of cement mortar, and the decrease in tensile 
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Figure 1 — {> 

strength with time when immersed in the sulphate 
solution. The action of such solutions on the chief 
constituents of portland cement, tricalcium sili- 
cate, beta-dicalcium silicate and tricalcium alumi- 
nate were studied. Sodium sulphate has no dis- 
integrating action on mortars made from pure 
tricalcium silicate and pure beta-dicalcium silicate, 
but magnesium sulphate solutions cause these 
mortars to expand and disintegrate. Mixtures of 
these two constituents with tricalcium aluminate 
result in mortars which disintegrate readily with 
both of the sulphate solutions. A mortar made 
from a composite cement containing 21.5 per cent 
tricalcium aluminate, 52.7 per cent tricalcium sili- 
cate, and 25.8 per cent beta-dicalcium silicate, 
mixed with Ottawa sand in the proportion of 1 : 7 
has the usual tensile strength of a similar mortar 
made from normal portland cement and is affected 
by solutions of sodium, magnesium and calcium 
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—_ Figure 2 
sulphates in exactly the same way. This is strong 
evidence in favor of the idea that these substances 
are the chief constituents of normal portland 
cement clinker. Treatment with steam has been 
found enormously to increase the resistance of 
normal portland cement clinker mortars to the 
disintegrating action of sulphate solutions. 


Grain Size of Cement 


With the knowledge of fine grinding of cement, 
it can be shown mathematically that the hydrated 
portion of the cement (in concrete) is a function, 
like the compressive strength, of the time. The 
reaction of cement with water can be shown thus: 
C + Aq = X, where C is the cement, Aq the water, 
and X the hydration products (crystals and hy- 
drogels). In the mathematical calculation it is 
assumed that cement is a heterogeneous material, 
that the reaction with water of the various con- 
stituents follow definite laws and that the tem- 
perature remains constant. Calculations of the 
strength of various cements in advance of actual 
tests show close agreement with the strengths ac- 
tually found. Figures 1, 2 and 3 show the close 
agreement of the calculated and observed values, 
for a cement, and its coarse and fine portions re- 
spectively. The dotted lines throughout are the 
observed values, the solid lines those found. 
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Extensibility of High Quality Concrete 


Experiments were made with standard test 
pieces of high quality concrete such as are usually 
made in testing tensile and compressive strengths. 
The extensibility was determined, or really the 
elasticity. In the following summary E stands for 
the value of elasticity. This is inversely propor- 
tional to the elasticity itself, and when E increases 
the elasticity decreases. 


1. With increasing age, E increases. 


2. The higher the quality of the cement used, 
the higher the value for E. 


3. E decreases with increasing addition of water. 
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4. Fine grained aggregate, with corresponding 
large voids, favors a large water addition and pro- 
duces a small E. 

5. Large test pieces resulted in a smaller E than 
small test pieces. 

6. With increasing stress, E decreases. 

7. Under the same stress, E found under com- 
pression is greater than that under tension. 

In general it may be said that the greater the 
strength, the greater the value of the elasticity fig- 
ure. 

Figure 1 shows graphically a comparison of the 
change in length and the elasticity value of concrete 
tension pieces from a rapid hardening Portland 
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cement and two different grades of aggregate L 
and W, at various ages. Figure 2A shows the 
change in length with concrete compression pieces 
and 2B the elasticity values in Kilos per sq. em.— 
B. Mohlmann (July 26, 1928, Zemn et). 


Recent Cement Patents 

A hydraulic cement is produced by withdrawing 
the molten slag from a phosphorus furnace and in- 
troducing aluminous additions into the slag.— 
Pistor & Suchy (Canadian Patent 277,732). An 
impervious cement is produced by replacing 5 to 
15% of the usual aggregate with fine slate flour; 
and 0.25 to 0.50% of sodium silicate of 50-55 deg. 
Be. is added to the gauging water.—Pickstone 
(British Patent 279,355). Bituminous concrete is 
manufactured by mixing a mineral aggregate with 
true cement or with a mixture of true cement with 
a stone or slag flour, with oxide of iron, and, finally 
with a bituminous soap.—vna Westrum (Canadian 
Patent 279,417). Light aggregate for concrete is 
prepared from organic material such as wool, saw- 
dust, shavings, coir, sizal or paper pulp, by expand- 
?ag these materials by means of the action of heat 
and moisture and then treating the material with 
substances which will fill the pores and keep them 
in expanded condition. Two solutions may be used 
which will react to form an insoluble compound in 
the pores, as in the formation of lead sulphate, 
lead chromate, barium sulphate or zinc hydroxide. 
A salt such as calcium chloride, of high osmotic 
pressure may be used in the solution for expand- 
ing the pores.—Garrow (British Patent 278,788). 
A waterproofing material for cement is made by 
mixing a glyceride of a fatty acid—a fat or vege- 
table of animal oil—with a resin and an alkaline 
earth oxide, such as lime, and silica gel.—Mitsu- 
bishi Goshi Co. (Japanese Patent 69,075). 


Cracks Caused by Setting 
When test pats of cement mortar are placed on 
glass plates, very frequently the glass plate is 

















Figure 3 




















Figure 4 


cracked during the setting of the cement. The ef- 
fect is shown in Figure 3 and 4 and occurs more 
regularly when the cement is air cured than when 
it is water cured. The cause of this effect appears 
to be the separation of lime. This has been veri- 
fied by analysis of deposited crystals. Further- 
more, air dried pats seem to vibrate during setting 
causing a sympathetic vibration to be set up in 
the glass.—F. Schott (Zement, July 26, 1928). 


Production of Alumina 


Aluminous material is dissolved in sulphuric 
acid and the solution separated from the residue. 
Sodium chloride is then added to the solution in a 
quantity equivalent to the sulphate present and the 
solution is evaporated to dryness. The product is 
heated to about 700 degrees C. to expel the hydro- 
chloric acid formed, the sintered product is mixed 
with coal, and the mixture reduced at about 1000 
deg. C. to form sodium aluminate, sodium sulphide 
and sodium carbonate. The melt is dissolved and 
CO: is introduced until alumina begins to separate. 
Upon stirring, the alumina precipitates.—Specke- 
ter and Rosenberger (Canadian Patent 279,990). 


What Is Clay? 


The term “clay” is restricted to that portion of 


* the raw material of which the largest particles are 


0.002 mm. The proportion of this true “clay” var- 
ied from 12 to 90% in twelve samples of clay ex- 
amined. The properties of a clay depend on the 
nature rather than on the amount of the “clay” 
fraction present. The higher the silica: alumina 
ratio in the “clay” portion, the more highly devel- 
oped are such properties as imbibitional power for 
water, heat of wetting, shrinkage, tensile strength 
and absorptive power for vapors and dyes. The 
colloidal content of a raw clay is taken as identical 
with its “clay’’ content.—A. F. Joseph (Trans. Cer. 
Soc. 1928, 27, 1-11. and B. C. A.). 
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INTIMATE NEWS OF MEN AND PLANTS 





New Pennsylvania Plant 
in Operation 


The new plant of the Keystone 
Portland Cement Company at Bath, 
Pennsylvania, recently went into pro- 
duction. The plant was built under 
the direction of Fred B. Franks, Sr., 
founder of the company, and the ma- 
chinery was installed under the per- 
sonal supervision of Dr. Bruno Bruhn. 
The kiln, which is 250 feet long and 
13 feet 3 inches in diameter, as well 
as most of the other machinery, was 
made by the Polysius Corporation. 

John Barnes, whose purchases of 
the controlling interest was reported 
in the August 1st issue, succeeds John 
M. Buckland as president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Franks remains as vice- 
president and general manager in 
charge of operation and manufac- 
turing. 





Recent Patents 


The following patents of interest to 
readers of this journal recently were 
issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be ob- 
tained from R. E. Burnham, patent 
and trade-mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 
the rate of 20c each. State number 
of patent and name of inventor when 
ordering. 

1,677,182. Method of manufactur- 
ing cements rich in alumina. Alexan- 
der Hasselbach, Dessau, Germany. 

1,677,399. Chain cutter and method 
of cutting kerfs. Edmund C. Morgan, 
New York, N. Y. 

1,677,619. Sand-mixing machine. 
Russell H. Cleminshaw, Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, assignor to Cleveland 
Electric Motor Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

1,677,813. Concrete-mixer. James 
E. Bushnell, North Plainfield, N. J., 
assignor to Ransome Concrete Ma- 
chinery Co., same place. 

1,677,877. Concrete-road machine. 
Edward G. Carr, Chicago, IIll., as- 
signor to Lakewood Engineering Co., 
Lakewood, Ohio. 

1,678,002. Combined mill, conveyor, 
drier and classifier. Walter Duisen- 
berg, Los Gatos, and John H. Macart- 
ney, San Francisco, Cal. 

1,678,010. Crane attachment. Erich 
H. Lichtenberg, Milwaukee, Wis., as- 
signor to Koehring Co., same place. 

1,678,702. Sand cutting, screening 
and piling machine. Verne E. Minich, 
Scarsdale, N. Y., assignor to Ameri- 


can Foundry Equipment Co., New 
York, N. Y. 


1,679,040. Concrete-building con- 
struction. Simon Lake, Milford, 
Conn. 


1,679,127. Mining-machine. Charles 
B. Officer, Winnetka, IIl., assignor to 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Claremont, 
ING Be 

1,679,135. Cutter-chain. Morris P. 
Holmes, Claremont, N. H., assignor to 
Sullivan Machinery Co., same place. 

1,679,143. Loading mechanism. 
Wade H. Wineman, Michigan City, 
Ind., assignor to Sullivan Machinery 
Co., Claremont, N. H. 

1,679,149. Process of hydrating 
lime. Christian P. Berg, Chicago, III. 

1,679,393. Scraper. Franklin E. 
Arndt, Galion, Ohio, assignor to Ga- 
lion Iron Works & Mfg. Co., same 
place. 

1,679,394. Bottom lifting and equal- 
izing mechanism for road-graders. 
Franklin E. Arndt, Galion, Ohio, as- 
signor to Galion Iron Works & Mfg. 
Co. 

1,679,547. Dump ear. Alfred C. 
Schmohl, Beaver Falls, and William 
L. Burner, Koppel, Pa., assignors to 
Koppel Industrial Car & Equipment 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1,679,583. Rotary grizzle screen. 
Herbert C. Williamson and Buford M. 
Stubblefield, Youngstown, Ohio. 

1,679,739. Process for pyroelectric 
separation of finely-divided materials. 
Gustav A. Overstrom, Pacific Grove, 
Cal. 

1,679,740. Art of electrical separa- 
tion of fine-divided materials. Gustav 
A. Overstrom, Pacific Grove, Cal. 

1,679,757. Sand-grading device. 
Frank M. Anderson and Chester O. 
Anderson, St. Joseph, Mo. 

1,679,879. Excavating mechanism. 
Louis R. Russell, Marion, Ohio, as- 
signor to Marion Steam Shovel Co., 
same place. 


1,679,997. Coal-pulverizing ma- 
chine. Percy V. Vernon, Keresley, 
and Ralph Jackson, Coventry, Eng- 
land, assignor to Alfred Herbert Lim- 
ited, Coventry, England. 

1,680,246. Mining-machine. Frank 
Cartlidge, Cincinnati, Ohio, assignor 
to Sullivan Machinery Co., Claremont, 
Ni 


1,680,247. Rock-drilling motor. 
Charles H. Allen, Claremont, N. H., 
assignor to Sullivan Machinery Co., 
same ‘place. 

1,680,296. Mixer-drum_ construc- 
tion. Elbert C. Leach, Oshkosh, Wis., 
assignor to Leach Co., same place. 

1,680,339. Concrete-mixer. Arnold 
Reuss, Oshkosh, Wis., assignor to 
Leach Co., same place. 


1,680,375. Concrete mixing and dis- 
tributing machine. Eric O. Hamren, 
Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Chain 
Belt Co., same place. 

1,680,386. Mining-machine. Nils 
D. Levin, Columbus, Ohio, assignor to 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., same place. 

1,680,555. Excavator. Robert Lair, 
Kingston, Wash. 

1,680,574. Self-dumping  attach- 
ment for road-scrapers. Henry T. 
Shipley, Lakewood, Wis. 

1,680,678. Method and apparatus 
for hydrating cement and the like. 
Earle P. Halliburton, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

1,680,938. Apparatus for handling 
loose materials. Charles E. Davis, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to Goodman 
Mfg. Co., same place. 

1,680,942. Mining-machine. Wal- 
ter S. Gray, Chicago, IIl., assignor to 
Goodman Mfg. Co., same place. 

1,680,953. Mining-machine. Thom- 
as E. Pray, Chicago, IIl., assignor to 
Goodman Mfg. Co., same place. 

1,681,001. Apparatus for loading 
ears. Nils D. Levin, Columbus, Ohio, 
assignor to Jeffrey Mfg. Co., same 
place. 





U. S. Gypsum Company 
Opens Texas Office 


The United States Gypsum Com- 
pany has transferred its Southwest- 
ern District Office from Chicago to 
the Santa Fe Building in Dallas, 
Texas. The office force is composed 
mainly of employees transferred from 
Chicago and is in charge of C. D. 
Hausner, district sales manager. 





Minnesota Plant Plans 
Expansion 


The Scarlet Stone Company of 
Pipestone, Minnesota, plans to build 
a new stone crushing plant just north 
of the present plant of the company. 
According to Richard Jelier, manager 
of the company, the investment is to 
be from $75,000 to $100,000. The 
stone crushed in the present plant is 
sent to Chicago where it is used in 
composition roofing. 





Asbestos Company Opens 
New Offices 


The United States Asbestos Com- 
pany is opening sales offices at Jack- 
sonville, Miami, and Tampa, Florida. 
T. T. Baker of Atlanta is sales man- 
ager for the southeastern district. 









PIT AND QUARRY 
DISTRIBUTION OF CEMENT 


The following figures show shipments from Portland cement mills distrib- 
uted among the States to which cement was shipped during May and June, 
1927 and 1928. 





































Portland cement shipped from mills into States in May and 
June, 1927 and 1928, in barrels @ 
































Bo May ————_—_- ——_———_ June ——___—- 
Shipped to— 1927 1928 1927 1928 

J) ee re ene ae 164,359 294,946 155,252 218,443 
eek ha ous be aee eek SS 2,514 588 1,823 1,179 
ee ge Ce sR MMOS Rea RIS 46,724 23,982 45,172 45,357 
NT Nek Scie is a tonce ein ae ais ae 77,207 120,605 77,555 94,530 
RS. rut cc woke wk aa aie ke . 1,281,461 1,101,338 1,153,990 1,135,923 
CLA Win nip icratn Ek h oo Win es Ale 109,671 122/205 95,029 134,040 
Connecticut. Ce RA, = NORAD SEP AOD OF 193,315 273,367 255,970 274,577 
ae ist pn 5g Sie wb ke kA SOS OO 35,564 35,361 32,807 31, 076 
SS Se ee 79,566 66,508 87,224 77,565 
ee ae naa G aes wikle ew ke 234,914 90,435 199,406 101,132 
a cara wink ew aw honk Kip aii 209,126 167,422 196,027 151.318 
SS ee a eee eee ee eer 25,631 29,807 31,227 19,441 
Do oe Pec pomame patie 26,767 35,009 29,085 31,940 
Sa ee renee ee. 1,402,964 2,087,924 1,921,502 1,921,820 
|S CEES ae A ee ee ae 561,019 568,668 739,188 513,118 
EE te aan ths hatin alee 357,184 929,356 553,469 790,414 
Rs ira hae Ces Oe eign ard pra ’y pbb Se WHO k 294,596 250,076 243,653 203,747 
US REET ey ee ee re 188,319 178,020 201,477 155,438 
a oink doe DO SKK Oe wwe kG 116,352 110,257 119,191 107,624 
ee ee ee ee ae 49,870 49,458 67,820 69,190 
SRA Se ee ee ee 224,398 250,926 245,061 240,228 
een Cn ree re 289,218 306,685 320,541 314,595 
RC eee. EC kins vee ash Sire wee 1,258,924 1,218,783 1,504,877 1,393,059 
I ices ng ye une ead Danie wie 387,814 446,443 485,312 490,086 
SE SS eee er re 74,061 89,421 76,227 90,654 
EE an ee eee eet ye 403,889 473,066 438,193 388,090 
ne a tian Ginie hia Wik bin ie W lee 24,561 50,054 33,243 57,263 
hn caine ats & be bio wee te wi 155,964 131,720 145,564 132,088 
nt ee ee as LN a ore ke eno ds 7,495 11,050 12,853 10,583 
SS eee re eee eee 38,333 48,034 47,672 52,334 
an cbc ck ka's iw os nib ee oe 894,457 899,439 944,454 8: 36,204 
EE acct ha sil ibe s base ew eee 31,149 30,612 21,991 32,989 
Ne CI La a ub Bae O5 2,188,626 2,414,892 2,869,955 2, 368 486 
ON, ES eee ee eee a 367,215 259,658 325,413 253,034 
See en serene 40,034 69,986 74,012 89,107 
ee ee et a Ces oe ep alee 966,808 1,263,450 1,309,273 1,111,149 
I fa ek kak ens eo tasie® W Stwi : 309,509 307,249 266,615 271.078 
NOLS cit ksh ss oo Saath beste sheers 152,050 143,000 172,173 132,561 
Pennsylv Re aE GAM ait ee bie Sibio tie ie 1,331,265 1,396,046 1,719,593 1,303,845 
en tk cota Ob aes aime sah 2,250 500 i: eS eee Se 
te gl sah h ack nde ink tate & : 77,876 93,304 68,486 81,486 
SR oe ee ee ee ae 87,442 141,083 64,616 174,819 
IE ehh ot Ee eg ag gp 38,442 65,137 54,405 81,989 
er eh nas matsp oc 217,416 274,229 219,588 231,638 
Oe a ee eee 545,848 601,278 419,994 563,118 
DEE RAN ile is ks SG wie sie eie a Oa Te 32,759 38,520 40,344 50,931 
Vermont Se ee ee ee 29,715 43,912 42,594 67,482 
RE ioe 6a on ciclo hide cs ek nie 168,463 201,315 204,817 198,998 
WUOMUNMION. 2... 2-5). 0.nsncienss sec cewewes 223,574 315,209 295,426 324,740 
West Vi irginia el a a solani ce GE es op a is gd Sa i 141,521 151,015 170,166 126,545 
Rt bd RS ia oid sere cnn min oie 568,828 615,376 869,960 728,674 
Wyoming. . 1 A ee a eR ee ee a 17,531 18,033 25,173 22,174 
GE he Cae a ee pc als asin ee 46,626 27,702 16,202 36, 666 
16,806,584 18,932,459 19,713,410 8, 730 
eee ee ee 58,416 53,541 47,590 67, 270 
Total shipped from cement plants........ 16,865,000 18,986,000 19,761,000 18,4 21, 000 


@Includes estimated distribution of shipments from three plants each month. 


Relation of Production to Capacity 








July June May April 
1928 1927 1928 1928 1928 
Percent Percent Percent Per cent Per cent 
EES Se eg eg ay Se er ee 87.0 90.4 90.1 86.6 70.0 
ee a ee 73.7 73.9 73.8 73.9 74.0 




















Production, shipments, and stocks of finished Portland cement, 


by months, in 1927 and 1928. (In thousands of barrels) 

























































































Production Shipments Stocks at 
Month— end of month 
1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 

DN cc hcGiseecsish oho sbi aes 8,258 9,768 5,968 6,541 22,914 25,116 
Ae er er 7,377 8,797 6,731 6,563 23,563 27,349 
DS: <.ankcooses besri ssw eee 11,450 10,223 11,100 10,135 23,922 27,445 
CC cok ck Giis baieaa sea abn we S 14,048 13,468 14,350 13,307 23,654 27,627 
GLE <s5 Sitar rks es ee > osee Sree 16,701 17,280 16,865 18,986 23,503 25,972 
DOS GHEie Lk hk cars ble OS ae 17,224 17,469 19,761 18,421 20,972 25,038 
EC eke tcl Gsmimissucesoes wns 17,408 17,431 18,984 19,898 19,397 22,571 
rsh tb Makes s cio s ba been sess a... ~sesae ek.” sess ae = ke 
DES tia Gis aka aac bass tes ee “xsaas JS 23 fico 
CLS Ci soca cubase ws enw ib & >, See ee sxnes SSS eer 
ES ch a enh ae ee LS). eee Lf: ee LY: ier 
i). BP ae LS a 2 Ei ee 

ik 7 ee ashes j4§ esse Hegeey 








Production and stocks of clinker, by months, in 1927 and 1928. 
(In thousands of barrels) 
























































Stock Stock 
Production end of month Production end of month 
Month 1927 1928 1927 1928 Month 1927 1928 1927 1928 
January......10,410 11,839 9,989 9,672 | 15,697 15,967 9,609 13,681 
February..... 9,253 11,363 11,943 12,237 August...... SRO vce cie ae 
March....... 12,397 12,501 12,997 14,463 September. ..15,931 ..... 2 ire 
CS ae 14,246 13,844 13,335 15,002 October......16,469 ..... SO eee 
les halos 15,677 16,025 12,514 14,320 November...14,698 ..... 6'374 ae ee 
PR ais wsas% 15,437 15,941 10,926 12,944 December....13,177  _...... fe 








CEMENT STATISTICS 
FOR JULY, 1928 


The Portland cement industry in 
July, 1928, produced 17,431,000 bar- 
rels, shipped 19,898,000 barrels from 
the mills, and had in stock at the end 
of the month 22,571,000 barrels, ac- 
cording to the United States Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
The production of Portland cement in 
July, 1928, showed an increase of 0.1 
per cent and shipments an increase 
of 4.8 per cent, as compared with 
July, 1927. Portland cement stocks 
at the mills were 16.4 per cent higher 
than a year ago. The total produc- 
tion from January to July, 1928, in- 
clusive, amounts to 94,436,000 bar- 
rels, compared with 92,466,000 bar- 
rels in the same period of 1927, and 
the total shipments from January to 
July, 1928, inclusive, amount to 93,- 
851,000 barrels, compared with 93,- 
759,000 barrels in the same period of 
1927. 

The statistics here presented are 
compiled from reports for July from 
all manufacturing plants except two, 
for which estimates have been in- 
cluded in lieu of actual returns. 

In the following statement of rela- 
tion of production to capacity the 
total output of finished cement is 
compared with the estimated capacity 
of 158 plants at the close of July, 
1928, and of 149 plants at the close 
of July, 1927. 





New Ohio Company Employs 
Dredge System 

The Pioneer Sand Company of Ma- 
rietta, Ohio, was recently formed to 
dig materials on a 12-mile stretch of 
the Ohio River at Clarington. The 
company owns a sand dredge, gaso- 
line boat, derrick boats, flatboats and 
other equipment. Treffert Wood and 
Milton Hartline of Marietta, and W. 
E. Shivers and Lewis Morgan of 
Parkersburg, are the organizers of 
the company. 


Most Gondlins Plat 
Changes Hands 


The Alexander Granite and Land 
Company recently transferred the 
lease to its property at Rockyface 
Mountain, near Stony Point, Alexan- 
der County, North Carolina, to R. G. 
Lassiter, who has offices in Raleigh, 
High Point and Norfolk. The consid- 
eration was $145,000. The sale in- 
cludes six miles of railroad from the 
quarry to the Taylorsville plant of 
the Southern Railroad, as well as the 
granite deposit. The quarry is at 
present producing about 12 tons of 
crushed stone daily, but it is expected 
that the output will be doubled under 
the new management. 


























August 29, 1928 


Indianapolis Plants Sold 
and New One Planned 


The American Aggregates Corpo- 
ration of Greenville, Ohio, recently 
purchased 380 acres of land, plants, 
equipment and market of the Granite 
Sand and Gravel Company of Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana, for an approximate 
sum of $1,000,000. For the present 
the officers of the Granite Sand and 
Gravel Company will retain their of- 
fices. They are: W. K. Miller, presi- 
dent; George V. Miller, general man- 
ager, and Fred D. Stiltz, secretary 
treasurer. Offices are in the Union 
Trust Building. 

Plans are being made to build a 
new sand and gravel plant on Ray- 
mond Street near the White River, at 
an approximate cost of $200,000. A 
carload shipment program from the 
Indianapolis terminal is being devel- 
oped, direct railroad connections to 
the plant site are being built and new 
gravel dredging equipment will be 
purchased. The corporation expects 
to ship 100 carloads of gravel and 
sand per day from Indianapolis. 





Gypsum Plant Remodeled 

The Gypsum Products Corporation 
of Seattle, Washington, has recently 
completed the remodeling of its plant. 
Old machinery has been replaced with 
new and the capacity of the plant 
doubled without enlarging it in any 
way. 





New Washington Cement 


Plant Nearing Completion 

The Pacific Coast Cement Company 
of Seattle, Washington, has awarded 
a contract to the Western Precipita- 
tion Company of Los Angeles for the 
construction of a building 35 by 60 
feet by 60 feet high, in which machin- 
ery and equipment for handling dust 
and gases for the plant now under 
construction will be housed. The 
gases and dust will be gathered, con- 
densed and precipitated by high volt- 
age electric current. 

Other contracts awarded were for 
the erection of 2 kilns, each 11 feet 3 
inches in diameter and 240 feet long; 
2 coolers, each 9 feet in diameter by 
90 feet long, and 3 mills, each 7 feet 
by 45 feet. Letting of the contracts 
was announced by Major S. E. Hut- 
ton, who is in charge of the construc- 
tion of the new plant. 


‘Tllinois Plant Sold 


The Bellevue Sand and Gravel Com- 
pany plant at Bellevue, Illinois, was 
recently purchased by Arthur C. 
Schneider, formerly city engineer of 
Galena, and his brother, Frank C. 
Schneider. 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Compiled from the records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and subject to revision 






Exports of hydraulic cement by countries in June, 1928 






Exported to— Barrels Value 
aa priksin's + #02 <iesiek aed paints nndé nee veigs vole ec sa eves intone Ba $19,747 
Central America. . 14,915 
600 ieee 26,406 
Other West Indies. 10,370 
IIE a rd oe ike 2 aie. 6 0S 20,528 
NE INNS 55S SESE KES RE ROKR DEE RS KORE ee 6 oe 69,104 
Other countries.......... 40,243 

201,313 





Imports of hydraulic cement by countries, and by districts, in 


Imported fr 


ORI. oo. oc eo 5 ore nie eb ee RRRS 


CORGUBE . occccciaes6csseseenewovass 


om— 


June, 1928 





























District into which imported Barrels Value 
FOS O ONE oak osc cere eee Re CRe ewe 12,600 $17,211 
Massachusetts. ............c%ecece 53,295 72,834 
INGW COIOATIO€ oo cceccccccecosccees 3,500 4,790 
AGMUEY NDE ie. si 6/soace-a't 400s 600re sees 8,100 10,227 
North Carolina: .......cccccccesece 59,046 71,738 

Mk oes oh clams inva and oa 6 marae Aer elaine 1 

|Qreson I Nas as nw corse sical apne earn Se 13,998 17,312 
PRURACMMNR. ...cc cee vecweecere 29,388 42,834 
pe ree 14,458 19,128 
_ SS een eae ey er 1,500 2,062 
South Carolina. .............2000- 30,000 37,187 
WRASMENGEGR :.... «occ cece iascssecs 12,000 17,144 
OM 5.ts edi menretese wens wens 237,886 312,471 
Maine and New Hampshire........ 7,959 17,754 
a. re 14,000 18,940 
De i, a re 740 1,509 
INGROTY GBR oc ccc once ere eee ewes 2 4 
1D. | 2,450 4,310 
reide ew eee wlee os ¥06 01% \Philadelphia...................... 3,500 4,649 
3 a a ae 5,950 8,959 
Grand Total ....... oc ccccsecsces 266,537 359,637 


Exports and imports of hydraulic cement, by months, in 


1927 and 1928 











Exports Imports 
Month 1927 1928 1927 1928 

Barrels Value Barrels Value Barrels Value Barrels Value 
January...... 75,346 $254,072 56,400 $204,875 193,175 $269,661 234,753 $342,797 
February..... 71,404 233,985 62,828 221,620 130,421 200,680 164,408 217,525 
March....... 67,956 240,165 74,983 265,719 181,145 261,519 235,930 330,074 
ee 72,383 243,832 61,676 205,882 192,318 313,262 249,458 324,371 
MAY. cc ccc cs Gees 205,574 70,173 236,005 178,929 263,618 190,509 256,872 
RBI os sices nese 69, 205 237.281 59,536 201,313 129,111 201,682 266,537 359,637 
. eee 72,337 pb sy re 175,042 , | rr ee Se 
August....... 61,371 SEE) ecksen- sdewee 117,605 i, 0,» A rc err 
September.... 57.890 (6. Se ee 233,066 pS 
October...... 67,639 SE lkecews ‘eermwe 221,274 (ky, eer 
November.... 79,764 pi SO a 141,485 er 
December.... 62,099 ee ee ee 156,609 pk i rey rer 

SIG TSG Bao tt keeles we mwens 2,050,180 EGER -Sessan Bemis 


Domestic hydraulic cement shipped to Alaska, 
Porto Rico, in June, 1928 


MOR 6.55.6: 505: 0.000 HONK RACES RAE TK OSE SE OG 84H eS BOS C0 996 HERS ECS BLES 


Hawaii. 
Porto Rico 


Hawaii, and 


Barrels Value 

1,251 $ 3,601 

Oe eee nee he rn ee er re re ree eee re ee ee 31,741 68,208 
Le dean eab anaes Gis Glare a ore wee Rae Ease sae eee knee a6 4 eee came Kee 4,161 10,363 
37,153 82,172 


Production and stocks of clinker (unground cement), by dis- 


tricts, in July, 1927 and 1928. (In thousands of barrels) 


District 


Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Maryland. 
New York and Maine 
Ohio, Western Pennsylvania and West Virginia...... 
Michigs "A SEs ee oe en eee 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky. 

Alabama, 


Virginia, Tenn 


NI ogg orc a a eer Cea ee NA Oa ey wee ea 1,389 
Fastern Missouri, lowa, Minnesota and South Dakota. 
Western Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma. 
II ater rah oe axe store oe re aeauirare ae Or a Rie Noes 


essee, 


Colorado, Montana and Utah.. 


Cc alifornia OA ee ee eee er 
Oregon and Washington 






Production 








1927 1928 

3,783 3,648 

ee adc ripe alma 9h att iia ala 5 aoe 1,165 1,159 
1,576 1,537 

1,348 1,310 

2,026 1,984 

Georgia, Florida ‘and 

1,385 

1,360 1,628 
848 1,039 

483 561 

ne eee 140 229 

Sy hace ares 1,284 1,096 

in, ale tae ila se Srsali@i tind 295 391 

b 15, 697 15,967 











Stocks 
at end of month 
1927 1928 
1,172 1,840 
426 963 
1,108 1,663 
1,280 1,356 
1,085 1,139 
773 964 
592 812 
457 580 
208 102 
540 371 
1,434 1,350 
534 541 
9,609 11,681 


90 


Charles W. S. Cobb Passes 


A telegram from St. Louis received 
in Rockland Thursday morning an- 
nounced the death in that city of 
Charles W. S. Cobb in his 79th year. 

Mr. Cobb, born in Rockland in Oc- 
tober, 1849, was the fifth of a family 
of 11 children of the late Francis and 
Martha (Chandler) Cobb, of whom 
four now survive—Mrs. Lovisa H. 
Hanley, of Heywood, Calif.; Mrs. Jen- 
nie W. Butler, of London, England; 
William T. Cobb and Nathan F. Cobb, 
of Rockland. 

Mr. Cobb was married in 1880 to 
Miss Sarah Haskell of Augusta and 
went direct to St. Louis, where he 
formed a partnership with Charles W. 
Goetz for dealing in masons’ supplies, 
lime, cement, plaster, etc., under the 
firm name of Goetz & Cobb. This con- 
cern handled the output of the lime 
kilns at Glencoe, 30 miles west of St. 
Louis on the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road, property which had been pur- 
chased in 1876 by Francis Cobb, H. 
W. Wight and John S. Case of Rock- 
land under the name of Glencoe Lime 
Company. This property comprised 
some 1,000 acres of land, on which 
was an inexhaustible supply of high 
grade limestone. 

In 1889 the partnership of Goetz & 
Cobb was dissolved by mutual consent, 
and a new corporation organized by 
Mr. Cobb under the name of Glencoe 
Lime & Cement Co., with a capital 
of $50,000, of which C. W. S. Cobb 
was president; T. W. C. Bohn, secre- 
tary, and E. S. Healey, vice president 
and treasurer. The new corporation 
continued the handling of the lime 
kilns and properties of the Glencoe 
Lime Co. and gradually enlarged its 
business in masons’ supplies and kin- 
dred lines until 1909, when its capital 
was increased to $1,050,000 and the 
lime plants of several competing con- 
cerns purchased outright. 

Mr. Cobb continued as president of 
the new corporation until September, 
1926, when he voluntarily relinquished 
the position, on account of failing 
health. The board of directors, on 
receipt of his resignation, immediately 
created the new office of chairman of 
the board, and elected him to fill that 
position by a unanimous vote. 

On January 20 of the present year 
Mr. Cobb suffered a stroke of paraly- 
sis, which rendered him helpless, fol- 
lowed by a slow decline. 

Mr. Cobb had been prominent in 
commercial circles of St. Louis for 
many years. As a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce he was ap- 
pointed some years ago to the Munici- 
pal Bridge Commission, which organi- 
zation was largely instrumental in 
securing a readjustment of rates from 
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the Terminal Railroad Association, 
that was of lasting benefit to the 
whole community. He was for sev- 
eral years receiver of the Mercantile 
Club, the largest club in the city. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Cobb were very 
active in St. Louis church and charit- 
able work, through their lifelong mem- 
bership with the Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional Church. Mrs. Cobb’s death pre- 
ceded that of her husband by only a 
few weeks. They are survived by 
their daughters, Ruth and Helen. Fu- 
neral services for Mr. Cobb were held 
yesterday at the Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional Church, followed by cremation, 
as in the case with Mrs. Cobb. The 
ashes of both will be brought to Rock- 
land, where a committal service will 
be conducted by Rev. Mr. Rounds at 
Achorn cemetery and interment made 
in the Cobb family lot. 

During the half-century of busy 
western life Mr. Cobb never let go 
his touch with the home city, where 
his youth and young manhood were 
spent. Each summer saw him with 
his family returning there to renew 
the friendships and contacts with the 
community which he loved and in 
whose life and material progress he 
never ceased to exhibit profound in- 
terest. He was a type of the high- 
minded citizen that Maine sends into 
the newer regions of the country to 
win business position and renown. In 
St. Louis, where he attained to a 
recognized place in business and finan- 
cial circles, as well as in the commu- 
nity that gave him birth, the memory 
of him for his sound judgment, his 
loyal friendship and clean honor will 
not soon disappear. 





New Corporations 


Norris Sand Products Co., 
nance & High Sts., Norristown, Pa. 


For- 


$15,000. Michael G. Garber, Prop.; 
John Gilanger, Supt. Producing 
washed sand, pebbles and building 
stone. 

Camanche Sand & Gravel Co., 
United Light Bldg., Davenport, Iowa. 
1000 shares n.p.v. Dell Asthalter, 
Pres.; Ed. Lerch, V. P.; H. E. Lit- 
tig, Sec.-Treas. 

Mamaroneck Sand & Gravel Co., 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. $10,000. 


Concrete Materials Corp., W. C. F. 
and N. Ry., Waterloo, Ia. 100 shares, 
$100 each; $10,000 authorized. H. 
D. Bellamy, Pres.; T. E. Rust, V. P.; 
D. R. Keedwell, Supt. Bought Beth- 
any Stone Quarry, Bethany, Mo. 

Rock Island Clay & Stone Co., 
Rock Island, Ill. $75,000 common; 
$75,000 pfd. Wm. Paulson, Rock 
Island; Victor Ross, New York City; 
K. J. McHanery, G. M. Walsh, M. 


Shiolo. Will build $100,000 plant at 
Mathersville, Ill. 

Sunset Rock Products Co., Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif. $500,000. W. D. 
Frederick, Frank W. Clark, Dale H. 
Parke, Percival E. Woods, Henry W. 
Catlin, D. W. Smith, Everett A, 
Smith. 

Asphalt Distributing Co., Louisville, 
Ky. $1000. C. L. Harrison, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo.; Emmet Watson and 
L. V. Belt, Victoria Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Owl Creek Phosphate Co., Carbur, 
Fla. $100,000. C. R. Scott, W. L. 
Jones. 

Pee-Dee Marl Exploration Co., Inc., 
509 Fifth Ave., New York City. $200,- 
000. Mae E. Cole, A. Lonette, L. 
Schoen. 

H. P. Scheel Eversharp Pulp Burr 
Co., Sedro-Wooley, Wash. $125,000. 
H. P. Scheel, Pres.; A. G. Mosier, 
V. P.; H. P. Scheel, Jr., Sec.-Treas. 

Unfading Slate Co. of Vt., Inc., 
Poultney, Vt., 2000 shares n.p.v. 
Richard Griffith, A. V. Vail, Fair 
Haven; Henry Spallholz, Poultney. 

Nitrate Corp. of America, Marfa, 
Tex. C. E. Mead, Marfa; J. Ed. Ca- 
baniss, Katy. 

Lehman Fluorspar Co., Boulder, 
Colo. $100,000. E. W. Lehman, P. 
L. Lehman, H. C. Goddard. 

Peninsula Granite Quarries, Ltd., 
Peninsula, Ont., Can. $40,000. A. 
D. McKenzie, Toronto, and others. 

Greenfield Granite & Marble Co., 
Greenfield, Mass. 500 shares n.p.v. 
Lockwood L. Negus, Lee L. Taylor, 
Josept T. Bartlett. 

South Carolina Granite Corp., c/o 
Herbert & Dial, 310 Palmetto Bldg., 
Columbia, S. C. 100,000 shares n.p.v. 

L. S. Fiume Tile & Marble Co., c/o 
E. Flander, Elmhurst, N. Y. $20,- 
000. 

National Granite Works, Charlotte, 
N. C. $50,000. Remo Molinaroli, 
Alexander Molinaroli, R. E. Scoggins. 

Hiddenite Granite Co., c/o Corp. 
Trust Co. of Amer., Wilmington, Del. 
10,000 shares n.p.v. 

South Greenfield Crushing Co., 
South Greenfield, Mo. 35 shares, 
$100 each; $3500 authorized. J. H. 
Fuqua, W. L. Ferguson, W. R. Bell, 
Benton Wilson, all of S. Greenfield, 
Mo. 

Morris Limestone Products Co., 120 
S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 500 shares 
n.p.v. Paul M. Schroter, Pres., 410 
Liberty St., Morris, Ill.; H. W. Bin- 
nie, V. P., River Forest, Ill.; F. H. 
Shaw, Sec.-Treas., 120 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago. Opening limestone 
quarry at Central, Kendall Co., Ill. 

Liberty Quarries & Construction 
Co., 608 Forest Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo., 100 shares, $100 each; $10,000 
authorized, 
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NEWS OF EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 








Linde Produces Oxygen 
at Four New Plants 

Four new Linde plants have re- 
cently started production of oxygen 
and are now serving the local demand 
in their respective localities. On July 
3, a plant at 631 South 17th Street, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, started op- 
erating in charge of J. J. Naber; a 
plant at 17th and West Lawrence 
Streets, Allentown, Pennsylvania, in 
charge of W. Barber, began produc- 
tion on July 18; on August 1, the 
Shreveport, Louisiana, plant, located 
at Foster and Thomas Streets, in 
charge of F. T. Rueger, started oper- 
ating; and a plant at First Avenue 
and B Street, South Charleston, West 
Virginia, was added August 10 to the 
chain, with Ed Pohlman as superin- 
tendent. The opening of these plants 
brings the total up to 52 Linde oxy- 
gen producing plants throughout the 
country. 





Chain Belt Company Starts 
Building New Factory Unit 
The Chain Belt Company has start- 

ed work on a new manufacturing 

building on its 59-acre tract at 39th 
and Orchard Street, Milwaukee, which 
is the fourth unit to be erected and is 

a part of a general plan for exten- 

sion. 


The building will be 104 by 150 feet, 
and is to be completed by September 
15. It will be modern in every re- 
spect, with a saw-tooth roof, brick 
and concrete sidewalk construction 
and concrete flooring. At present, 
there are five buildings on this tract, 
the malleable iron foundry, concrete 
mixer assembly plant, general engi- 
neering building, a cafeteria and a 
three-story brick building which 
houses the drafting room, pattern 
shop and core room. The main office 
is on the 16th St. Viaduct, where 
the company has the grey iron foun- 
dry and the chain assembly plant, 
machine shop and another assembly 
building. The company also has a 
plant in Cleveland which is devoted 
entirely to the manufacture of belt 
conveyors. 





Link Belt Company Announces 
Pacific Coast Appointments 


The Link Belt Company announces 
the opening of a San Francisco office 
in the Hearst Building on August 
first, to be devoted exclusively to gas 
cranes and shovels, and to locomotive 
cranes intensification to insure more 


concentrated service and sales activ- 
ity for cranes and shovels, on the Pa- 
cific coast. R. B. Randall has as- 
sumed active management of the new 
office. The appointment of Mr. Ran- 
dall, familiarly known for years as 
“Buckets” Randall, will be of interest 
to his friends and acquaintances in 
engineering and contracting circles on 
the Coast. 

Garfield and Company, Hearst 
Building, San Francisco, exclusive 
distributors for Link Belt shovel and 
crane equipment for Northern Cali- 
fornia and adjacent Nevada territory, 
has completed arrangements to rep- 
resent Link Belt Company as North- 
ern California and Nevada agents 
for the complete line of shovels, drag- 
lines and cranes. In Link Belt equip- 
ment Mr. Garfield has secured a com- 
plete line of crawler cranes built in 
sizes up to and including a full 2 
cubic yard heavy duty machine, all 
sizes of which may be powered with 
gasoline, Diesel or electric units. 





Dust Recovering System 
Described 


The Dust Recovering and Convey- 
ing Company of Cleveland, Ohio, in 
Bulletins number 518 and 95, de- 
scribe dust collecting and conveying 
equipment recently installed in two 
different types of plants. 

Bulletin 518 describes an installa- 
tion recently completed in a large bat- 
tery plant which solved all lead oxide 
handling problems. This system is 
handling lead oxide at a rate of 5 to 
6 tons per hour and is recovering 
floating dust at a rate of 50 to 75 
pounds per day. Its efficiency is at- 
tested to by the fact that no lead poi- 
soning cases have developed since the 
system was installed, and that an 
identical system is now being in- 
stalled in another part of the plant. 

Bulletin 95 describes a system in- 
stalled on a Castor Bean grinding unit 
in a seed and oil plant after it was 
found that the dust from the grinding 
of the beans was causing an epidemic 
of asthma in the vicinity of the plant.. 
The installation collects about 200 
pounds of dust per day and has com- 
pletely eliminated asthmatic trouble 
in the vicinity. 





Link Belt Issues New Book 
The Link Belt Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, recently issued the new 
“Built for Service” crawler crane 
book Number 995, which covers the 
complete line of gasoline, Diesel and 








electric crawler cranes of capacities 
up to and including the 2 cubic yard 
heavy duty machine as well as stand- 
ard locomotive cranes. 

Illustrations show the use of the 
dragline, dipper and trench shovels, 
skimmer scoop, hook block, pile driver 
and other attachments. Tables of lift- 
ing capacities, operating speeds, line 
pull and tractive effort, as well as 
line drawings showing dimensions for 
operating limits, are included. The 
new K-55 2 cubic yard heavy duty 
crane is described with illustrations 
and specifications and illustrations of 
standard and long radius locomotive 
cranes as well as other loading and 
unloading equipment are shown. 





A Fan Cooled Electric Motor 


The Allis Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has 
developed a new line of totally en- 
closed fan cooled electric motors, 
Type ARZ, with ratings of from 1 to 
50 horse power. These motors are 
built on the same frame as the stand- 
ard open type motor of the same rat- 
ing and the foot height and shaft ex- 
tensions in most cases are the same, 
making the two interchangeable. 

The active parts, such as stator 
core, stator winding and rotor, are 
completely enclosed, preventing out- 
side air, dust, fumes and moisture 
from coming in contact with them. 
Those parts which conduct the heat 
from the interior to the outer sur- 
faces are cooled with air controlled by 
a circumferential air jacket. Solid 
cast iron bearing housings with 
grease packed bearings attached to 
the stator end heads form a perfect 
end enclosure. In many ratings these 
motors deliver the same horsepower 
output as the corresponding standard 
open motor. Temperature rise meas- 
ured by the resistance method is well 
within 55 degrees Cent. 





July “Safety Valve”’ 
Now Available 


The July issue of “The Safety 
Valve,” published by the Heine Boiler 
Company and the Ladd Water Tube 
Boiler Company, contains an interest- 
ing article by J. H. Hinman, entitled 
“Burning Wood Refuse for Fuel.” In 
this article Mr. Hinman tells of the 
use of wood refuse in different plants 
for fuel purposes and how furnaces 
can be adapted to use it. Illustrations 
show various types of furnaces for 
burning wood and a table gives the 
ultimate analyses and heating values 
of different woods. 
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S. G. Taylor Issues Print 
The S. G. Taylor Chain Company 
of Hammond, Indiana, has recently is- 
sued revised blue print No. B. It is 
15 by 21 inches in size and graphic- 
ally portrays data relative to the safe 
working loads of the Taylor Mesaba 
double sling chains when used at va- 
rious angles, and some practical sug- 
gestions relative to the proper use of 
chain. It is stated that chain has 
been misused and to anyone using 
sling or crane chain, it would be of 
value to have one of these prints 
posted on the bulletin board. 





Another New Gasoline Shovel 
Is Announced 

The Osgood Company, manufactur- 
ers of power excavating machinery at 
Marion, Ohio, is now ready to market 
a companion to the Conqueror, which 
will be known as the Victor. Although 
the Victor is a larger machine and 
designed for heavier work, it has in- 
corporated in its design the same 
characteristics that have proven suc- 
cessful on the Conqueror. The Vic- 
tor, for shovel service, will carry a 
22 to 24 foot boom, a 15 or 16 foot 
handle and a 1% or 1% yard dip- 
per, depending upon the characteris- 
tics of the material to be excavated 
and the nature of the job to be done. 
For crane or dragline service, a struc- 
tural lattice bow type boom with 
built-in tagline and with a fairlead 
for dragline service that is self ad- 
justing to any angle of the boom is 
furnished. A 45 foot boom with 1% 
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yard bucket or a 50 foot boom with 
1 yard bucket may be used. It is said 
to be characterized by simplicity and 
sturdiness in construction, ease of 
maintenance and ready accessibility to 
all its mechanical parts. 

In changing the Victor from one 
class of service to another such as 
shovel to clamshell, back hoe or drag- 
line, no additions or changes are nec- 
essary. The attaching and reeving up 
of the proper boom assemblies and 
buckets may be done in the field. All 
of the Osgood constructional features 
have been retained, such as combina- 
tion cast iron gasoline tank and coun- 
terweight which is mounted on the 
deck level, large sized motor equipped 
with storage battery, electric starter, 
voltage regulator, gasoline filter, muf- 
filer and air cleaner. The voltage reg- 
ulator used is of a type similar to 
those used in governmental airplane 
service and automatically prevents 
the overcharging of the storage bat- 
tery and maintains the charge at the 
proper point. The air cleaner assures 
an ample supply of air, oil washed, to 
the carburetor free from dust and 
foreign particles. 

The Osgood Servo mechanism for 
setting the clutches on the hoisting 
and pullback drums, and the applica- 
tion of the wire rope crowd, which has 
been used by Osgood for years, are 
retained. The hoisting and crowding 
motions are perfectly timed and co- 
ordinated, and two drums make it un- 
necessary to add to the machinery 
when shovel is converted to clamshell 
or dragline. 








It is mounted upon a continuous 
tread truck of new and improved de- 
sign and has a travel speed of ap- 
proximately 7/10 miles per hour and 
will negotiate grades up to 30 per 
cent. The truck is designed to give 
the upper body a suitable mounting 
for travel over all kinds of material, 
ranging from rock to mud, and at 
the same time furnish sufficient loco- 
motive power to enable it to move 
readily from one point to another. 


Power is transmitted from the ver- 
tical travel shaft to a single, one piece 
cross travel shaft. It is of 4% inch 
square section and no keys are used 
in its construction. There is mounted 
on this shaft one bevel gear, two jaw 
type clutches and two bronze bushed 
driving sprockets. Power is trans- 
mitted from the driving sprocket to 
driven sprocket on the driving tum- 
bler by means of heavy roller chains 
on each side, delivering power direct 
to the tread belt driving tumbler. 

It has ample deck space all around 
the machinery and the motor. The 
control levers are all banked to the 
left, front side of the machine where 
the operator has a full view of his 
work at all times and has complete 
control of his machine without leaving 
his seat. Motor controls, including oil 
pressure gauge, are banked on an in- 
strument board within view and reach 
of the operator. The house or cab is 
of steel construction, fully enclosed, 
and is provided with large door open- 
ings, and a window in the rear for 
light and ventilation. 
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A New Gasoline Shovel 
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A Light Weight Shovel 


The Speeder Machinery Company 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is distribut- 
ing an illustrated 8 page folder de- 
scribing a light weight shovel which 
is claimed to have pioneered the half 
yard shovel field and shown satis- 
factory performance. It has a struc- 
tural steel, riveted and are welded 
base. The three main drums are on 
interchangeable shafts, all shafting 
is removable and all high speed shafts 
operate on ball bearings. It has a 
patented Speeder crowd that enables 
the operator to shake the bucket 
vigorously to discharge the load. This 
machine may be diverted to a number 
of useful duties. Among the many 
uses illustrated are as a pile driver, 
skimmer, clamshell, a pull shovel, 
dragline, timber handling and by us- 
ing a trailer for transportation pur- 
poses. 





New Reamer Converter 
Made By Scully 


The Scully Steel and Iron Company 
of Chicago, Illinois, is manufacturing 
an extension called the JMC king bolt 
pilot for use with the Scully JMC ex- 
pansion reamer. This extension con- 
verts the piston pin type reamer into 
a steering knuckle type. As one size 
of king bolt pilot will fit several sizes 
of reamers, only four sizes are re- 
quired to fit all sizes from .605 to .999 
inches, having a range of from .595 
to 1.031 inches. The regular taper 
pilot bushings used with the piston 
pin type are also used with the king 
bolt pilot to center the reamer and 
insure reaming the holes in line. 





Superheater Publishes 
New Handbook 


The Superheater Company of New 
York and Chicago has published the 
seventh revised edition of the hand- 
book “Superheat Engineering Data.” 
This book contains condensed data 
on the generation and use of super- 
heated steam and is designed primar- 
ily for steam power plant engineers 
and operators. The handbook has 254 
pages, illustrations, and 79 tables. 





Multi Stage Centrifugal 
Pumps Described 

The Pennsylvania Pump and Com- 
pressor Company of Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania in Bulletin Number 212 de- 
scribes the multiple stage centrifugal 
pumps, Class OMS. These pumps are 
made in from two to six stages and 
where a greater number of stages is 
necessary two casings can be ar- 
ranged to operate in series so that 
each will generate half the total pres- 
sure. They are direct connected by 
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a flexible coupling to steam turbine 
or electric motor, or can be arranged 
for belt drive. 

The casing, unless otherwise speci- 
fied, is of close grained cast iron and 
is the horizontally split type. Both 
suction and discharge openings are in 
the lower half of the casing, giving 
access to the rotating element without 
disconnecting the piping. Extra deep 
stuffing boxes are placed on each end 
of the casing and the glands are of 
cast iron. The shaft is a carbon steel 
forging, machined, ground and _ pol- 
ished, and the impellers, unless other- 
wise specified, are of the bronze, 
single casting, enclosed type. Renew- 
able bronze wearing rings are furn- 
ished and a ball thrust outboard bear- 
ing is used in addition to the two 
regular bearings to take care of un- 
usual conditions. The flexible coupling 
is of the pin and rubber type and a 
cast iron, box type base plate with 
heavy rib reinforcement is standard. 


Bulletin number 138 describes the 
Pennsylvania improved air cushioned 
valve for piston type air compres- 
sors. The valve consists of four prin- 
cipal parts: seat, guard, discs and 
springs. The seat is a close grained 
casting, the guard of malleable metal 
and the discs of special spring steel. 
The valve assembly is held together 
by a retaining ring which fits in a 
recess around the inside of the flange 
of the valve guard. No screws, nuts, 
or bolts are used, eliminating any 
danger of any part falling into the 
cylinder. 





Austin Machinery In Hands 
Of Receiver 


The Austin Machinery Corporation 
of Muskegon, Michigan, which re- 
cently went into receivership, wishes 
to assure present as well as prospec- 
tive owners of Austin equipment that 
no concern need be felt. Charles W. 
Brodrick, secretary and treasurer of 
the company, in a recent announce- 
ment said that the action was not 
taken because of any recent slump in 
business, but because of conditions 
which have been existing since 1924. 
According to Mr. Brodrick, sales have 
been such that it was necessary to 
work the day shift overtime and to 
work a night shift most of the past 
four months. 


Mr. Brodrick also says that all bills 
were paid when due and cash dis- 
counts taken when offered up to the 
date of receivership. All unpaid bills, 
amounting to approximately $40,000, 
are current bills and are to be paid in 
full. The application for receivership 
contemplates payment of all other 
creditors and provides for continued 
operation of the business. 
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Tractor Hoist Described 


The Joliet Manufacturing Company, 
Joliet, Illinois, is distributing an il- 
lustrated booklet describing the Joliet- 
International Tractor Hoist built ex- 
pressly for the 10-20 McCormick 
Deering tractor. This hoist is of steel 
construction throughout, has hardened 
machine cut gears, self aligning ball 
bearings operating in dust proof 
compartments, Alemite oiling system, 
steel housings, and many alloy steel 
working parts. Capacities of upper 
and lower drums for different sizes 
of cable, approximate hoisting speeds 
and line pulls are given. 

Some of the uses suggested for 
this hoist are, as a dragline scraper 
in small sand and gravel pits, load- 
ing cars with dragline from quarry, 
spotting and moving freight cars, 
pulling stumps, loading and unloading 
material from cars, pulling trucks out 
of mud holes, and as a hoist on con- 
struction work. 





The Austin Line 


The Austin Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Chicago is distributing its 
48 page illustrated catalog 121, which 
gives some interesting data and draw- 
ings on plant design for specific pur- 
poses and to meet the local condi- 
tions of a proposed development. 


The latest addition to the line is 
the 100 type gyratory crusher which 
is built in seven sizes, ranging in ca- 
pacities from 5 to 200 tons per hour 
of which the four small sizes are 
portable. The large eccentric bear- 
ing in the lower diaphragm which is 
cast integrally with the frame and 
surrounded with heavily ribbed oil 
pockets is located in the bottom shell 
which insures rigidity and perfect 
alignment. These crushers, as a re- 
sult of experience, are provided with 
larger eccentric bearings and over- 
sized main shafts which are amply 
strong to meet the most exacting con- 
ditions. The Austin splash feed, 
pumpless, automatic lubricating sys- 
tem is used on all crushers. 


The catalog contains pertinent in- 
formation on screens, hoists, dump 
cars, bin gates and spouts, elevators 
and conveyors, portable crushing 
plants and portable telescopic bins. 
Considerable data on the design and 
construction of plants together with 
drawings of plants designed by the 
Austin engineers are appended. The 
catalog states that its engineers are 
at all times ready to serve the pit and 
quarry industries and give helpful 
advice and service to assist in the de- 
sign of efficient operations in the 
field. 
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A New Crusher Folder 

The Wheeling Mold and Foundry 
Company of Wheeling, West Virginia, 
is distributing an illustrated 4-page 
folder describing a line of jaw crush- 
ers. This company has been manu- 
facturing jaw crushers for more than 
15 years and the folder calls special 
attention to the recently developed 
roller bearing jaw crusher and gives 
interesting data on the four types be- 
ing manufactured. It also gives a 
drawing, specifications, sizes and per- 
formances of four types of bronze 
bearing jaw crushers. 

Among the advantages claimed for 
the roller bearing type are roller 
bearings in both the pitman and 
frame, cast steel guard, counterbal- 
anced fly wheel, reversible manganese 
steel jaws and a one-piece cast steel 
frame. It is pointed out that actual 
tests under full load showed a 40 to 
50 per cent power saving over bronze 
bearings. It is claimed to be possible 
to turn the crusher by hand and 
crush cobble stones with this roller 
bearing crusher. Because of the 
roller bearings, it is said to be free 
from vibration, as has been demon- 
strated by placing a glass of water, 
level filled, on the frame of the 
crusher which did not spill while 
crushing hard rock. This implies 
economy in foundation design and 
the saving of wear on machinery and 
structure. 





A New Tubular Agitator 


The Hill Clutch Machine and 
Foundry Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has developed a new system of agita- 
tion which is incorporated in the 
“Hill Tubular” agitator. This agi- 
tator is designed for mixing liquid 
or pasty substances such as cement 
slurry, paint and clay wash, and can 
be used in any size circular tank. 

Some of the features are a sheet 
metal tube placed in the bottom con- 
centric with the tank, variable pitch 
marine type propeller in the throat 
of the tube, and special design base 
casting which directs the flow, all 
of these contributing to a positive 
and complete circulation, thorough 
diffusion and scouring of the bottom, 
and low power consumption. Power 
consumed is only that necessary to 
overcome the skin friction of the 
tank and tube. There are no eddy 
currents to consume extra power and 
constant operation is not required. A 
mixture can stand for days and be 
very quickly brought to uniformity. 


The tube and shaft with its pro- 
peller are suspended from a struc- 
tural steel frame built over the tank. 
The entire drive is carried on this 
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frame and may be individual motor 
drive or with speed reducers, bevel 
gears, clutches, or pulleys. The agi- 
tators are made in sizes of from 10 
gallons to 35,000 gallons and from 
1/8 to 20 horse power. 





White Builds New Heavy 
Duty Pneumatic Tired Truck 


The White Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is making a new high speed, 
heavy duty motor truck, known as 
Model 58, with a gross weight carry- 
ing capacity of 22,000 pounds. It is 
equipped with pneumatic tires and is 
so designed as to pass legal weight 
restrictions that have been set up in 
22 states throughout the country. 

This truck may be equipped with 
dump, van or stake bodies, offering a 
wide variety of uses. It is powered 
by the White G. R. B. motor and is 
designed to haul heavy loads at a 
high speed. An auxiliary transmis- 
sion can also be supplied to give a 
still wider range of operation, both 
in mileage and character of work. 
Westinghouse brakes and an electric 
starter can also be installed. The 
body has a stream line effect which 
is augmented by a high narrow alu- 
minum radiator, full crown fenders 
and other refinements of line. 





A Dragline Built for Use 
as Clamshell and Crane 


The Dayton Whirley Company of 
Dayton, Ohio, is distributing an il- 
lustrated 16-page catalog which de- 
scribes the Wiley Whirley, which was 
first designed and built in 1919. It is 
claimed to meet the demand for a ma- 
chine possessing all the advantages 
of a locomotive crane and derrick, 
without their limitations. According 
to the catalog, this machine, which is 
built in four models, 60, 75, 85 and’ 
90, was not designed for all purposes. 
For digging and loading sand and 
gravel, stripping pits, loading and un- 
loading barges and cars, material 
yard storage and stockpiles, it is 
widely used. It is adaptable to drain- 
age and levee work, excavating for 
coffer dams, driving and pulling pil- 
ing and placing forms. It has ren- 
dered service in wet and dry excava- 
tions, bridge work, dams and locks, 
river siphons, handling and laying 
concrete pipe and in numerous other 
places. 

It is of rugged construction with a 
structural steel lower frame of double 
beam and plate riveted construction 
and is sufficiently rigid for any load, 
yet so flexible as to compensate for 
uneven bearing surface. The main 
section of the upper frame is an all 
steel shop fabricated complete unit. 














The rail circle is anchored to all main 
upper frame members so all stresses 
and strains are evenly distributed 
over the entire frame. Both back 
and front A frames, as well as the 
boom, are pin connected to main 
members through structural steel 
plates and the entire load is distrib- 
uted through all main members by a 
transverse cradle beam which is pin 
connected to the back, A frame. 

The boom, which is made in 60, 75, 
85 and 100 foot lengths, is of box 
angle type with wide heel spread and 
rigidly cross braced. It is so designed 
that no bending stresses occur at the 
splices and the boom line is so beck- 
eted as to minimize any bending 
under full load. Center castings are 
made of electric steel and shop fitted 
to the upper and lower frames. 
Sheaves are made of extra heavy cast 
steel with wide hubs and grooves 
which are deep and formed to a true 
cable fit. An adjustment screw, 
which takes up the slack evenly on 
both swing cables at the same time, is 
provided on the rear end of the frame. 
The cable is always on a center line 
with the drag drum and the center 
line of the machine and operates be- 
tween two large diameter vertical 
sheaves with flanges machined to a 
running fit. All brakes are of the ap- 
proved band type, of sufficient width 
to give ample friction surface and lo- 
cated on the opposite end of the drum 
from the frictions. Every moving 
part is provided with a_ standard 
Alemite Zerk fitting in an easily ac- 
cessible place and a large standard 
gun is supplied for forcing the grease 
into the bearings. 

Drums are all cast heavy, rib rein- 
forced, centered on the center line of 
the machine and carried on extra long 
bronze bushings. All standard Whir- 
leys are equipped with skids for 
movement on wooden rollers or with 
heavy, double flanged steel wheels for 
moving on rails. Operating levers are 
banked on the deck level to the ex- 
treme right front corner of the cab. 
The power unit is so located that 
there is plenty of working room for 
maintenance purposes. It is said to 
be simple in design, construction and 
operation, with all parts easily acces- 
sible, and provision has been made for 
quick and easy adjustment, repair and 
replacement of any part. 





Waldemar Dryssen Dead 


Waldemar Dryssen, chief mechan- 
ical engineer of the Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was 
killed near his home at Sharpsburg 
on August 5, evidently having been 
run down by an automobile. He was 
38 years old. Among his inventions 
was the Blaw-Knox air preheater. 


